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THE TASK 


HE silent, sullen threat represented by the Kikuyu 

tribesmen gathering in the inaccessible Aberdare 

Mountains dominates the scene in Kenya for the 

time being. Nobody can be sure whether these 
armed men, who must surely be driven out of their 
present quarters when the rains come, will be willing to 
return to peaceful and more civilised ways or whether they 
will emerge as even more powerful and virulent agents of infec- 
tion among discontented Africans. It does seem fairly certain 
that, so terrible is the Mau Mau oath which they have all taken 
and which they have forced upon many of their unwilling 
neighbours, that none of them can be considered reliable until 
they have formally cleansed themselves of it. The present state 
of emergency can hardly be of short duration. Time will be 
needed for each of the three necessary phases referred to by 
the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lyttelton, in Nairobi on Wednes- 


* day—completion of police measures for the present emergency, 


return to normal in the Kikuyu reserves and long-term 
measures of social betterment. It will still be unsafe to assume 
that the danger is over until the very roots of Mau Mau 
Savagery are severed, and seen to be severed. In all 
this outside observers must be impressed by a sense of 
helplessness, and they can only hope that the responsible 
Officials on the spot are better able to see a way through the 
present troubles. Even those officials are finding the first 
task of collecting full information very difficult and 
delicate. Up till now the European settlers in Kenya 
have remained remarkably steady in the face of a very grave 
strain. Advocates of violent and sweeping measures to forestall 
similar outbreaks in Kenya or anywhere else in Africa are few. 
And it is hoped that the numerous, and not always well- 
informed or well-intentioned, observers of the African scene 
who are already attributing reactionary designs to the hard- 
pressed Europeans in Kenya will show equal restraint. The 
whole point is to narrow down the trouble and then eliminate 
it. It is bound to be a long process and it will be very difficult 
to secure a just balance between justice and mercy. No ring- 


IN KENYA 


leader who is caught and convicted can safely be treated with 
leniency. No school or newspaper which deliberately foments 
trouble and anti-European violence can be left completely free 
to continue its work of reaction. Every manifestation of the 
abominable Mau Mau practices must be stamped out. And all 
this must be done coolly and without vindictiveness. 


Sudan Settlement ? 


British spokesmen have often urged that Egyptians and 
Sudanese should get together to settle their differences between 
themselves. For the past few weeks Cairo has been full of 
Sudanese delegations and the discussions have now ended with 
an agreement recognising the right of the Sudanese to 
sovereignty over their country until such time as self-deter- 
mination is exercised. It seems clear that General Neguib 
has had the sense to substitute for the barren slogan “ unity 
of the Nile Valley ” the more flexible “ freedom and indepen- 
dence for the Nile Valley.” There is nothing in this new slogan 
to which the Umma Party can object, and even the Wafd should 
not complain. The formula “The Sudanese will have the 
right freely to proclaim the Sudan as an independent country 
without any connection with either Britain or Egypt or in 
unity with Egypt ” obviously allows for the possibility of some 
form of union between Egypt and the Sudan at a later date. 
The British Government will naturally want to know rather 
more about what has gone on in the Cairo talks before express- 
ing an opinion, particularly on the proposal for the inclusion 
of a representative of India or Pakistan on the commission to 
supervise the elections. But the possibility of useful co-oper- 
ation is obviously there. It is also possible that General 
Neguib has persuaded the pro-Union parties in the Sudan to 
end their boycott of the forthcoming elections. From the long- 
range point of view of Sudanese welfare the important thing is 
now to ensure that all parties are represented in the constituent 
assembly that the elections create, so that whatever form self- 
determination takes it should be the work of the whole nation. 
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Persia Without Britain 


Dr. Moussadek has proved yet again that his bite is, if 
anything, worse than his bark. All the last-minute doubts 
about his intention to break off diplomatic relations with 
Britain have proved unfounded. The gulf between the two 
countries is wider. Only the facts of the case, the inevitable 
decline of the Persian economy and the possible upheaval of 
Persian politics, can bring about a new development in Anglo- 
Persian relations. And Dr. Moussadek is battening down the 
hatches with the apparent purpose of riding out even those 
storms, if and when they come. The Shah as a political force 
was deliberately excluded some months ago. Now the Senate 
has been put in its place by a sudden alteration in the constitu- 
tion reducing its maximum term of office to two years and, as 
a consequence, dissolving it out of hand. And even the Majlis, 
in the unlikely event of its taking an independent line, could 
very quickly be called to order by its President, Ayatullah 
Kashani, who, besides occupying a powerful strategic position, 
is even more extreme than Dr. Moussadek himself in his deter- 
mination to keep Persia unspotted from the rest of the world. 
A return to a primitive, pastoral and utterly poverty-stricken 
economy would not be too much for him. But it would 
undoubtedly be a warning example to Iraq and the other Middle 
Eastern countries where some politicians are showing a 
tendency to follow Persian courses in order to squeeze more 
favourable terms from the oil interests. 


The Black River and Beyond 


The Viet-minh offensive north-west of Hanoi has reached the 
Black River, which is reported to have been crossed by 
advanced elements south of Van-Yen. The crossing is not 
believed to have been made in strength, and no threat has as 
yet developed to the main French defences, which it may, 
indeed, not be the purpose of the rebels to challenge in this 
sector. Since the capture of Nghia-lo their advance has been 
virtually unopposed, though a French colonial parachute bat- 
talion, dropped to cover the retreat of the Nghia-lo garrison, 
fought a rearguard action lasting several days before it was 
finally able to cross the Black River and break contact. The 
troops involved in this extremely trying action acquitted them- 
selves with the utmost credit. Public opinion in France, though 
not unduly disturbed about the strategic implications of a suc- 
cessful Viet-minh incursion into territory which was really 
picketed rather than garrisoned by its defenders, is once more 
—and very naturally—becoming restive about France’s com- 
mitments in Indo-China. Nearly 200,000 French troops, 
including a very high proportion of officers, N.C.O.s and 
specialists who serve with native forces now totalling a quarter 
of a million, are locked up in an outwardly thankless and 
iritermittently bloody struggle, whose object is to deny the 
Communists control of a huge area of South-East Asia which 
France does not love and which does not love France. America 
is, in increasing measure, supplying the tools for this distasteful 
job; but the view is once more being expressed in some quarters 
that the United Nations should further the common cause by 
remedying France's basic deficiency in Indo-China, which is a 
shortage of troops. This is a project which cannot, if only for 
practical reasons, commend itself even to France’s best friends. 
These, not unaware of the solid achievements which stand to 
her credit both in the military and the civilian fields, will urge 
her to rely on her own resources and to hold fast. The only 
alternative—to cut her losses and write off her gains by with- 
drawing altogether—would imperil all South-East Asia. 


A Mannerless General 


The Allied High Commission in Germany is wise in decid- 
ing, as it appears to have done, to take no official notice of 
the ill-conditioned and provocative speech delivered by a 
former General of parachute troops named Ramcke at a 
Waffen S.S. reunion at Werden, in Lower Saxony, on Sunday. 
The reunion itself was not very different from such gatherings 
organised from time to time by the British Legion in this 


country. General Ramcke is not a member of the organisation, 
but an invited speaker (very inadvisedly invited, as it turned 
out) and the organisers of the meeting immediately dissoci- 
ated themselves from his outrageous attacks on the Western 
Allies. The Federal Government at Bonn has since condemned 
his utterance. There this particular matter, it would seem, 
can well be left. Ramcke has not hitherto been a person of 
any consequence in Germany, and to invest him with a mere- 
tricious importance by initiating proceedings against him would 
be altogether unwise. As it is, most of public opinion and 
of the responsible Press in Germany has condemned his out- 
burst emphatically. Paradoxically, his performance may in 
the end do good by sounding an alert against any recrudescence 
of Nazism. There has been little sign of it so far. The one 
thing that might stimulate it would be gratuitous intervention 
by the Allied Powers. The German Federal Government 
appears to have both the power and the intention to deal with 
any trouble that may arise. 


The Future of Bevanism 


The Bevanite group has “ loyally ” accepted the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party’s order for their disbandment in terms which 
virtually make nonsense of both the loyalty and the acceptance. 
It is not in the nature of Bevanism that it should end in 
public defeat or in ostentatious handshakes and agreements 
to agree in future. Much of the controversy has been con- 
ducted in terms of personalities rather than policies, and Mr. 
Attlee’s order that personal attacks must cease can hardly put 
an end to all personal tensions. And in so far as some threads 
of real policy can be detected in the Bevanite arguments they 
are all attached to a form of emotional Socialism which, 
although completely nebulous in its intellectual content, has 
always been there and has always been a main explanation of 
the long-term leftward drift within the Labour movement as a 
whole. It is unlikely to die, and so long as it lives there will 
probably be politicians willing to extend their personal power 
with the aid of it. It is not even possible to deny with any 
conviction the prophecy by a Bevanite M.P., Mr. Desmond 
Donnelly, at Haverfordwest last Saturday that the leftward 
swing in the constituency Labour Parties will now become 
more pronounced. But it is difficult to see how any such 
movement can be made consistent with Mr. Herbert Morrison’s 
recent pronouncement that the official Opposition must always 
regard itself as the alternative Government. That is indeed 
the true guide to responsibility in party counsels. But nobody 
knows how it can possibly be squared with Mr. Bevan’s 
vehement assertion that the resolution at Morecambe calling 
for more nationalisation must be pressed home, or with his 
irrepressible hankering, despite another Morecambe resolution 
less to his taste, for the curtailment of rearmament and a loosen- 
ing of ties with the United States. Split may not be the right 
technical term with which to describe the division in the Labour 
Party. But the division is still there. 


Televising the Coronation 


It seems probable that the objections raised in Press 
and Parliament will induce the Coronation Joint Committee 
and the Coronation Commission to reconsider the decision 
that the live televising of the ceremony in Westminster Abbey 
should be restricted to the processions west of the screen. 
Meanwhile it may be observed that throughout the public 
discussion, and before it, the real issue has been avoided. It 
would indeed be unfitting if, in the words of the Prime Minister, 
the ceremony were presented as if it were a theatrical per- 
formance. But a film is to be made of the entire ceremonial, 
and this, after such censoring and editing as are thought 
proper, will be seen by television viewers. So it is not a matter 
of principle, but of expediency. The real question is 


this: are the religious rites of crowning, with their 
concentrated solemnity, a proper subject for any sort 
of televised broadcast, whether live or recorded ? It 


might have done the Coronation Commission and its advisers 
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more credit if they had forbidden the filming as well as the 
live televising of the religious ceremony. Television is a 
notable invention, but the intrusive camera cannot be allowed 
to penetrate everywhere. Some privacy is worth preserving. 


Fuel Challenge 


Ever since the war the whole question of fuel supplies in 
Britain has been dominated by the warning, sharply fulfilled 
in February, 1947, that we are never far from the verge of 
disaster. Now, with stocks at their highest point since the 
war, with industrial demapds sagging for the moment, and 
with the production of improved grates for securing more 
economy in domestic uses going up in a quite spectacular 
way, the nature of the challenge is changing. More emphasis 
can now be given to the warning that we are still a long 
way from the best possible use of our fuel resources. The 
Minister of Fuel and Power is certainly doing his best to give 
a lead in the right direction. But that certainly does not 
mean that the functions of his own Ministry should be extended. 
All the best things he had to report to the Commons on Tues- 
day concerned greater freedom of choice for the consumer— 
more boiler fuel, more new grates to be bought, and the 
removal of all restrictions from the supply of rough, small 
coal. Many of the best suggestions made in the course of the 
debate were also those that aimed at greater freedom and 
flexibility. Outstanding among these was Major Roberts’s 
argument that each coal division should be allowed to fix the 
prices of its products in accordance with its costs instead of 
disguising those costs to make all divisions look as if they 
were equally efficient—which they are not. The Ministry 
might well pay less attention to direct intervention and more 
to such general functions as giving advice on utilisation 
methods and putting its hallmark on the more efficient 
appliances. 


Art at Home 


The situation in which the finest products of British con- 
temporary industry are not available for home consumption 
is one to which the British public is growing accustomed. The 
reason usually given is that we must do this in order to live. But 
it is as well that a group of people such as the Waverley 
Committee on the Export of Works of Art, etc., whose very 
enlightened report appeared this week, should occasionally 
pause to consider just what, in a case like this, we mean by 
living. If, at the same time as we export our best current 
products, we also export a very high proportion of the great 
collections of works of art that have been built up in this 
country are we not behaving nonsensically ?_ Let there be no 
undue sentimentality about it—both types of transaction have 
an important economic aspect. But it is a very short-sighted 
kind of economics that makes no attempt to compare the value 
of a picture to the value of, say, a slightly improved standard of 
food consumption. The Waverley report, to the permanent 
credit of its authors, is neither sentimental nor short-sighted. 
It recognises that great works of art should not be allowed to 
slip away from this country unheeded. But it also recognises 
that if we wish to keep them we must pay for them. So 
the committee recommends that any proposed export of an 
object of special national, historic or artistic interest of one 
hundred or more years old or worth £1,000 or more should be 
subject to scrutiny under the supervision of a Reviewing 
Committee and, if necessary, purchased so that it may be 
retained in Britain. Scrutiny, and not prohibition of exports, is, 
quite rightly, the first requirement. If the Committee’s recom- 
mendations are accepted, it will naturally follow that more 
Government money will have to be devoted to the purchase 
of works of art. The Treasury may not welcome this, but since 
Treasury control has actually reduced the National Gallery’s 
purchase grant below the level of 1865 and led to the virtual 
waste of whole sections of the Tate Gallery in order to save 
the wages of a few attendants it is perhaps as well that a few 
less narrow minds have been applied to the problem. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T was refreshing on Monday to hear Sir Ian Fraser com- 
plain that the Ministry of Transport’s refusal to restore 
turnpike roads showed lack of imagination. One sus- 

pected for a moment that Sir Ian was longing to fling himself 
into a midnight chaise-and-four and to join Pickwick and 
Wardle in their search for the carefree Jingle and his 
Rachael. But Sir Ian’s purpose turned out to be rather 
different. He was speaking of the modern American turnpikes 
which, he said, increase safety and speed and reduce taxes. 
The people of Whitchurch, Oxfordshire, do not share Sir 
Ian’s enthusiasm for tolls. The Member for Henley reported 
that they resent having to pay twopence or threepence every 
time they cross the Thames. 
* * * * 

This was a good start to the week—the last week of the 
present session. Since the recess, Parliament has been plodding 
towards the end of the session in a dutiful way, but duty has 
seemed a load. New speakers and new ideas are (one hopes) 
being saved for the new session. 

- * * * 

The debate on crimes of violence in the Lords last week 
showed no new deployment of forces. It was marked chiefly 
by Lord Templewood’s patient offer of statistics to challenge 
the claim that corporal punishment was a cure for violence, 
and by the heat of Lord Goddard’s anger towards the violent. 
The debate on iron and steel in the Commons last week 
increased the reputation of Mr. Sandys for doggedness; and 
when the Commons on Monday gave the Visiting Forces Bill 
an unopposed third reading, a strong impression remained of 
the lucidity and care with which Sir David Maxwell Fyfe had 
conducted this awkward and highly technical measure. All the 
sharpest critics of the Bill on the Labour side praised Sir 
David for this. The debate on fuel and power in the Commons 
on Tuesday was uneventful, except for the evidence it gave of 
a general willingness to raise this subject at last above the 
party battle. 

* * * 

It is against this dun-coloured background that the blaze of 
controversy on Tuesday over the televising of the Coronation 
ceremony must be seen. Here was a subject which made the 
whole House quick with expectancy and uncertainty. It pro- 
duced a curious muddle. The politicians have not yet come to 
terms with television. Its power is recognised, as the Govern- 
ment showed by its decision to extend television services to 
North-Eastern England and North Ireland in time for the 
Coronation, but its place in the community is ill-defined. 
Parliament has learnt how to manage most of its relations 
with the Crown with some seemliness. The treatment of the 
Civil List is a case in point. But the jostling in the House 
on Tuesday was not quite seemly. The popular clamour for 
televising the whole of the Coronation ceremony has flustered 
the House to such an extent that the rdle of the Sovereign and 
the nature of the ceremony have become a little blurred. The 
issue was considered by the House in a way that stimulated 
controversy rather than sober enquiry. Who had agreed that 
television should be restricted to the procession west of the 
choir screen? Who had protested ? It appeared that neither 
Mr. Attlee, nor Mr. Herbert Morrison, nor the Prime Minister 
himself, had studied the Coronation plans as carefully as they 
should have done. 

* * * * 

The Coronation Commission is to review next week the 
question of televising the Abbey ceremony, and this week’s 
controversies in the Commons may therefore subside. Mr. 
Churchill was not always at his clearest on Tuesday, but he did 
say flatly that it would be unfitting that the whole of the cere- 
mony, not only in its secular but also in its religious and 
spiritual aspects, should be presented as if it were a theatrical 
performance. The House scarcely glanced at that statement, 
yet it raises a question that Parliament may ultimately have 
to consider: how far are the demands of televiewers to be 
regarded as imperative ? I. F. B. 
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THE AMERICAN VACUUM 


Y the time the next issue of The Spectator appears the 

American Presidential election will have been decided. 

Other elections will have been decided too, for the 
whole of the House of Representatives and one-third of the 
Senate have to be returned. The chief interest in regard to 
them lies in the possibility that the Congress may be of a 
different colour from the President, and the House and the 
Senate of different colour from one another. In either event 
there could be no hope of the governmental machine running 
smoothly. But it is of course the election of the President 
that stirs all the enthusiasm and rouses all the passions. That 
is natural enough, in view of the immense power entrusted to 
the Chief Executive of the United States even in peace-time. 
How much difference it will make, first of all to America and 
then to the world as a whole, whether General Eisenhower or 
Governor Stevenson is the next President no one will ever 
know, for if the General is elected it will always be possible 
to argue how much better the Governor would have discharged 
the office and vice versa. The issue to be decided next Tues- 
day is for the decision of Americans alone. For commentators 
in this country to be actuated by a sense of what they conceive 
to be their own country’s interest would be completely inadmis- 
sible, and would be strongly resented in the United States. 
In only one event could it be justified—if it so happened 
that one candidate was adopting a definitely anti-British, or 
even a strongly isolationist, attitude and the other was not. 

That fortunately is not the case in the present contest. If Mr. 
Taft had been the Republican candidate there would undeni- 
ably be ground for apprehension, and even as it is it would be 
agreeable to be more certain than we at present can be that 
various reactionary elements in the Republican Party will be 
kept in proper subjection if General Eisenhower finds himself 
at the White Mouse. Doubt regarding that provides the prin- 
cipal ground for any real concern about the result in this 
country. General Eisenhower was rightly the object of uni- 
versal admiration till he left Europe to open his electoral 
campaign, having till then worn no political label at all. Since 
then speculation as to his ability to resist undesirable political 
influences has grown. About Governor Stevenson’s indepen- 
dence of mind there can be no question at all. For that reason, 
and on the basis of his campaign speeches, it is probable that 
most progressive-minded persons in this country would like to 
see him elected. But they have no desire to interfere in another 
nation’s business. 

What will affect the world outside America is not the fact 
that the Republican or the Democratic candidate has been 
elected, but the fact that the Presidential election is at last out 
of the way. How many minor difficulties its imminence has 
raised in the past few months in the field of international nego- 
tiation is imperfectly realised. To begin with, there could be no 
long-term commitments. One President cannot bind his suc- 
cessor, even one of the same party, and in any case there is the 
uncertainty of the complexion of Congress to consider. The 
American Government in its external relations is not as ham- 
strung yet as it can be in the interval between an election in 
November and a change of Presidents in the following January 
(not so long ago it was the following March), but there is a 
reluctance to take any step which might involve a charge 
of extravagance, or offend any one of the large racial groups 
in the United States whose votes might have so decisive an 
effect one way or other in a marginal State. From these inhi- 
bitions the United States will be free in eleven weeks’ time at 
the outside, and in very much less if a Democratic President and 
Congress happen to be elected. The return of America to full 


activity on the world-stage will be very welcome. She has not, 
of course, retreated from it. The Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, made a notable speech in the United Nations 
Assembly a week ago. Everyone who heard or read it was 
impressed, but the knowledge that Mr. Acheson’s days as 
Secretary of State are quite possibly numbered could not but 
discount the value of his words considerably. When, moreover, 
the political air at home has cleared, the Administration will 
be able to take a more objective view of such questions as 
France’s situation in Tunisia and Morocco. As it is, there is 
current in America, as to a lesser extent here, a strong 
emotional, rather than intellectual, sympathy with any semi- 
autonomous native population in its relations with a great 
Power. No violence must be done to that while there are still 
votes to be cast. When the election is disposed of such ques- 
tions can be approached in a different spirit: 

All this, it must be observed, Mr. Eden and M. Schuman 
have to bear in mind and acquiesce in. But they will both 
of them be going to the United Nations Assembly as soon as 
the election is over, and there will be a lamentable waste of 
opportunity if no firm conclusions can be reached in the 
private talks they will inevitably have with Mr. Acheson. There 
are numerous important questions to be discussed—first and 
foremost Korea, which General Eisenhower has so unexpec- 
tedly thrust into the forefront of party issues. Unfortunately 
it can by no means be assumed that Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
the probable Republican Secretary of State if there is one, will 
take the same view as Mr. Dean Acheson on this or any other 
subject. Whether, apart from that uncertainty, there is any 
hope of peace in Korea is a vital but unanswerable question. 
On the face of it there was little to encourage optimism in 
M. Vyshinsky’s Assembly speech. But M. Vyshinsky’s speeches 
have to be submitted to rigorous laboratory treatment, designed 
to eliminate the mass of conventional propaganda and protesta- 
tion and animosity, in the hope that there may be revealed 
some residue not consisting of pure negation. But elucida- 
tion must come before negotiation, for M. Vyshinsky’s 
contribution to the Assembly discussion was far too studiously 
nebulous to provide any basis in its present form. 

One other problem which must plainly be discussed is the 
Pacific Pact, in which Great Britain has no part, between the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand. Its raison d’étre 
is perfectly clear. It was offered by the United States to the 
two Dominions as an insurance against any possible danger 
from a resuscitated Japan. So long as it was confined to that 
no possible objection could be taken to it by Great Britain. 
But the three contracting parties hold annual conferences, 
which is natural and in itself desirable. At the conferences 
they discuss matters of common interest. That is natural, too. 
But some of such matters are, for obvious geographical 
reasons, of at least equal interest to Great Britain, and it is 
not enough to be informed afterwards of the course the dis- 
cussions have taken. Great Britain should have an opportunity 
of influencing them. That opportunity does not at present 
exist. Its creation must be discussed with Mr. Acheson in New 
York as well as with Mr. Menzies when he comes to London. 

Europe, of course, has its own problems, but here too the 
influence of America is all-important. She is the dominant 
partner in N.A.T.O., and N.A.T.O., at the moment at any rate, 
matters much more to Europe than the United Nations, And 
there exist misunderstandings between her and France which 
it is very necessary to remove before they begin to fester. 
France can quite genuinely not place her armaments produc- 
tion on a year-to-year basis. No country could. But that 
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production is largely financed by America, and America can 
only allocate funds out of the current year’s Budget—not two 
or three years ahead as French requirements demand. The 
difficulty here is perfectly genuine, which makes the. necessity 
for an established administration in Washington to negotiate 
with all the greater. The same applies to other problems that 
may appear to be mainly or exclusively European—such as the 
Saar and Trieste. As the world is knit together today there 
is nowhere where American influence does not count, nowhere 
where it may not be markedly beneficent. Nothing indeed 
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demonstrates that more clearly than the sense of vacuum 
created when America has for a brief interval to mark time 
in her diplomatic activity. The interval is fortunately near 
its end. There has not been a complete vacuum, but there 
has been something inconveniently like one. It is legitimate 
now to look forward to reinvigorated co-operation, first and 
foremost between America and the British Commonwealth, 
then between America and all the N.A.T.O. nations, then 
between her and all the United Nations. That is the essential 
condition of international security and progress. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UESTIONS on train safety in the House of Commons 
on Monday produced none of the reassurance that 
was needed. One answer was that no system of 
automatic train control, such as was adopted by 
the Great Western Railway forty years ago, is in use on 
the London Midland Region main line between Euston 
and Rugby (the section on which the Wealdstone acci- 
dent occurred). It was also added that during the last 
four years, 1948-1951, there was not a single passenger casualty 
on the Western Region—the old Great Western. It is true that 
in terms of percentage fatal accidents on British Railways as a 
whole are extremely rare—only one for every eighteen million 
passengers carried on the London Midland Region in the four 
years 1948-1951—but that is hardly relevant in face of the 
fact that an appalling accident such as that at Wealdstone can 
still happen, and that at the place where it happened the 
automatic train control which in all probability would have 
made the accident impossible was not in use. 
* * * a 


This week’s quotation from The Spectator of a hundred years 
ago consists, I am told, of a letter addressed to this journal by 
four writers, of whom one was Frederic Engels and the other 
Karl Marx. Its interest is increased by the fact that the latter 
name was at that time so generally unfamiliar that it was 
printed Alarx. 

* * * * 

I am constantly filled with what I hope is a proper pro- 
fessional pride at the omniscience of the British Press. .We 
possess papers that can see what never happened and hear what 
was never said. The latest journal to awaken my admiration 
is the Daily Express. The Express, which has been running a 
campaign—very usefully—against Government extravagance, 
commented on Tuesday on a number of questions on the 
Order Paper of the House of Commons on the previous day 
regarding alleged prodigality by the Foreign Office in different 
fields. The questions were dealt with that day by the Under- 
Secretary. The Express observed that “ Mr. Anthony Nutting 
stonewalled against suggestions that there was extravagance in 
the running of the Foreign Office. And sounded hurt at talk 
of economy.” The last sentence argues skill, which I do not 
doubt the commentator possesses in a high degree, in the inter- 
pretation of intonation. It was in this case a remarkable degree 
of skill, for there was in fact no intonation at all. Not a single 
Foreign Office question was answered orally on Monday. Mr. 
Nutting, as Hansard shows, never opened his mouth. Written 
answers were circulated to questioners. Odd? Or not odd ? 

* * * * 


If there is one man who had better not be in Kenya it is 
Mr. Fenner Brockway, M.P.; and if there is one place where 
Mr. Fenner Brockway had better not be it is Kenya. He is 
a man with whom enthusiasm—often, no doubt, perfectly 
worthy enthusiasm—habitually outruns judgement. He is a 
man of the extreme Left, having been a leading member of the 
LL.P. down to 1946. The position in Kenya is one of the 
utmost delicacy and danger. Irresponsible persons appearing 


suddenly, with the prestige that attaches to the letters M.P. and 
with no detailed knowledge of immediately recent events in 
the Kikuyu country, are capable of embroiling the situation 
deplorably. 


The Colonial Secretary has done precisely the 


right thing in going to Kenya to study the situation for himself. 
He goes not as a party politician but as one of the Queen’s 
Ministers. Everything should be done to give his mission 
promise of success. It is not easy to suppose that Mr. Fenner 
Brockway’s presence in Kenya will conduce to that. 

* * * * 


I am all for prison reform, and for enlightenment in the 
treatment of criminals, but it is rather easy to slip over the 
border into sentimentality and indulgence. When I read, as I 
did on Tuesday, that a revolution in our prison methods has 
already begun—* it is demonstrated by little things like hot 
water for shaving ”—I feel a slight sensation of disgust. Are 
brutes who cosh postmistresses over the head to have hot 
shaving-water, and for all I know hot-water bottles, brought 
them ? I have often shaved quite effectively in cold water, and 
if prison is to include any element of discomfort at all it 
might be permitted to include that one. As I read the accounts 
of coshing by young brutes in the papers day after day I lose 
every scrap of sympathy with the reformers who plead that these 
misguided young people should in no circumstances be made 
to feel physical pain themselves. I think they should be made 
to feel a lot. If the Lord Chief Justice is right in saying that 
men who have had the cat are regarded as something of heroes, 
then let the favoured implement be the birch. 

* * * * 


Mr. Eden took the right and chivalrous course in denouncing 
publicly a foul attack made on Sir William Strang, the per- 
manent head of the Foreign Office, in a recent issue of a 
Sunday paper. In view of the fact that a civil servant cannot 
defend himself, however gross the calumnies uttered 
against him, such an article is a contemptible use of a 
journalist’s pen. When the article appears shrouded with 
such cover of anonymity as the adoption of the pseudonym 
“ Junius” may confer (parva componere magnis indeed) it is 
doubly so. If the author’s identity is what I believe it to be his 
pen is well practised in such methods. 

* * * * 

In expressing slight surprise at some remarks attributed to 
Mr. John Braithwaite by the New York papers I prudently 
inserted the qualification “assuming the remarks attributed 
to him were authentic.” Apparently they were not. What 
Mr. Braithwaite explains that he said is “that most of us in 
Britain like Ike because we know him so well, and for what he 
has done for us in Europe—quite outside politics.” That 
is obviously unexceptionable, but no doubt even a 
statement by an Englishman that he had never seen Ike with a 
dirty face would be turned into a campaign-point by the 
Republican Press. 

* * * * 


My eye having fallen on The Prime Minister in the 


* édition de luxe of Trollope’s novels which the Oxford Univer- 


sity Press is publishing, I am reminded of the appreciation that 
volume secured from a rather unexpected quarter. Mme 
Litvinov once told me that it was among her husband’s 
favourite reading. It is one of the Trollopes that I have never 
read myself. I shall repair the omission forthwith, for I have 
full confidence in Maxim Litvinov’s judgement in such a 
matter. (Moreover, did not his household and mine once share 
a charwoman ?) JANUS 
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Attlee and Bevan 


By MERVYN STOCKWOOD * 


HIS is intended to be, and is, a purely personal approach 

to the problems which confront the Labour Party. My 

only qualification for that is that I am a very bad party 
politician. Although I have been a Socialist for many years, 
I have never been able to get excited over personal conflicts 
between Labour and Tory; still less between Labour and 
Labour. As a parson I am inevitably more interested in 
persons than in ideologies, and when my work takes me to 
people in the hundred-and-one situations which make up human 
experience it never occurs to me to ask their political 
allegiance, nor would it make the slightest difference if I knew. 

My friendship with Clem Attlee goes back many years. He 
is not an easy man to know. He is shy, reticent and amazingly 
humble. Perhaps his humility is the key to his nature. His 
detractors say he has much about which to be humble. They 
underestimate him. He has courage. There are few men 
for whom I have a greater respect. He is the embodiment of 
integrity; he has judgement; he is uncannily shrewd; he can 
be firm; he is a dedicated man, without personal ambition. 
And, if it is not impertinence to say so, he is a lovable and 
delightful human being. 

My memory goes back to his Premiership, when I was often 
a guest at Downing Street. My visits were never official, but 
were usually arranged at the last moment when I happened 
to be in London. Nobody could have been kinder. On one 
occasion he thought I had not eaten, so he went himself to 
the kitchen and brought me a meal. Another time we found 
ourselves involved in a detailed discussion of the Cromwellian 
attack on the Stuarts. I had read history at Cambridge and 
thought I knew the period well, but Attlee was convinced I 
was wrong, and he went to his study and, taking a book from 
the top shelf, found the appropriate reference to prove his point. 

On another occasion he asked me to his birthday party. I 
had a schoolboy with me, so I was told to bring him as well. 
The boy was naturally overawed at the prospect of sitting 
down to dinner with the Prime Minister, but in a few minutes 
Attlee had him in fits of laughter with brilliant mimicry of 
Presidential conversations during a recent visit to America. 
And, of course, we talked cricket, on which he speaks with 
authority and detailed knowledge; in fact I sometimes think 
that he and Walter Monckton— incidentally, in my judgement, 
one of the finest men on the political scene—should go into 
partnership and start a rival M.C.C. for retired politicians. 

Perhaps the memory I value most is Attlee standing at the 
telephone, curtly refusing an invitation. There was a by- 
election, and apparently the Conservative candidate had per- 
formed some highly successful propaganda stunts. The Labour 
authorities wanted to do one better, and they thought the 
Prime Minister should make a dramatic personal appearance, 
outbidding Winston’s visit on the previous evening. Aittlee’s 
reply consisted of ten words. “I would rather lose the election 
than use such methods.” Whether the suggested programme 
was good or bad I don’t know; but what impressed me was 
Attlee’s refusal to compromise with his principles. It was 
typical of the man. 

I called on him, during my summer holiday, at Cherry 
Cottage. He was surrounded by his family and was enter- 
taining his grand-daughter. It would be difficult to estimate 
his appreciation of domestic happiness. He loves his home. 
This is the man who is leading the Labour movement. I think 
he will retain his position for some time because the party 
realises that he represents much that is best in its tradition. 
He may lack the brilliance and insight of a Stafford Cripps, 
and he may be unable to compete with the more popular appeal 
of a George Lansbury; but he has impartiality, courage and 
judgement, coupled with an unflinching loyalty to his Socialist 
convictions. 

* The Rev. Mervyn Stockwood is Vicar of St. Matthews Church, 
Bristol. Sir Stafford Cripps was, and Sir Walter Monckton is, a 





prominent member of his congregation. 
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Nye Bevan is another cup of tea, but a very good cup, 
even though the contents occasionally seem to be laced with 
something stronger. I don’t know him as well as I know 
Clem, but we have been friends for many years. It is a friend- 
ship I value. I like and respect him. 

I was given to understand that he was not over-fond of 
parsons, and when he first came to my house I was a trifle 
embarrassed. But my hesitancy was removed in an instant 
by his kindliness, his generosity and his captivating humour. 
He is a most stimulating companion. He is exceptionally well 
read; he has thought deeply and widely; his interests are wide: 
he is rich in human experience. In his own home he is a 
charming host, and he is superbly supported by his wife Jennie, 
to whom I am devoted. 

It is a pity he doesn’t get a better Press, because some of the 
popular impressions of him are false. Many look upon him 
as an ogre who, with the help of Russia, is determined to ride 
roughshod to Downing Street to foist a dictatorial régime upon 
this country. Nothing could be further from the truth. Nye 
is a passionate democrat. Being an arch-individualist himself, 
he detests any mechanism, political or economic, which dwarfs 
human personality. Even in the days of the war-alliance, he 
did not hesitate to criticise in Tribune the lack of liberty in 
Soviet Russia. Nor do,I accept for a moment the allegations 
of personal ambition. Nye is ambitious for Socialism, but he 
is quite indifferent about his personal position. If he had 
wanted power and glory for himself he could have got it by 
playing his cards differently. But because he is fundamentally 
honest, he cares for principles, and not for his future. If at 
times he appears to draw attention to himself, it is only because 
he thinks, rightly or wrongly, that he is safeguarding an essential 
part of the Socialist approach to life. 

I know he gives an impression of bitterness, and people quote 
part of his famous “ vermin” approach to illustrate his un- 
suitability for leadership. I didn’t like the speech, and Nye 
knows it, but when the full text is studied the isolated passage 
will be seen not to be quite as bad as it looks. Because of his 
background and temperament he expresses himself at times in 
emotional phraseology, but I know the man sufficiently well to 
realise that malice and venom are not part of his make-up. 

Moreover we must be fair. I can remember the attitude 
of the Conservative Party towards Churchill in the ‘thirties. 
They doubted his judgement; they disliked his speeches; they 
resented his unreliability; they preferred the quiet drabness of 
Baldwin and Chamberlain. I don’t blame them for that, 
because there are times when the country is best served by 
phlegmatic moderation. But I am certain it was the very things 
in Winston’s make-up which were neither phlegmatic nor 
moderate that inspired the country in the days of war, and 
gave a fresh impetus to the Tory Party in more recent years. 
Nye has shown his ability as an administrator and as a Cabinet 
Minister; in addition he has an unpredictable flair which can 
be of real benefit to the nation as it faces the tasks of 
reconstruction. 

I think Bevan’s main desire is to put spirit into the Managerial 
State, and to make the rank and file of the Labour Party feel 
that it is personally implicated in the Socialist experiment. I 
remember discussing with him a passage in the Archbishop 
of York’s book which tells of an experience which Dr. Garbett 
had in Yugoslavia. He witnessed a crowd of volunteers com- 
pleting a new road. The enthusiasm was tremendous, because 
they felt that they were doing something for a country which 
now belonged to them. Bevan felt that such a spirit was not 
characteristic of Britain. We have a State capitalism which 
confers material benefits upon the people, but they have not 


“caught the vision of the part they should be playing in creating 


a real community of persons. Hence he is concerned to make 
Socialism a living faith, instead of its being regarded as an 
automatic slot-machine. 

I do not know what attitude he and his friends will adopt 
with regard to “ Bevanism,” and I have no wish to take sides. 
I hope, however, that the Labour Party will continue to hold 
within the ranks men with different points of view and 
approaches. If there should be a schism, one section would 
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inevitably go the way of the European Sogialists, while the 
other would suffer the fate of the Liberals. Moreover the party 
needs the painstaking thoroughness of Attlee and the unpre- 
dictable inspiration of Bevan. It must have the careful planners 
for the changing State, and it must have men of genius who 
can translate the plans into simple human terms. Just as in 
the Conservative Party, so in the Labour Party, the emphasis 
will change from time to time. The champagne of Winston 
will sooner or later be replaced by the cider of Eden, and the 
home-brewed of Clem by the bubbly of Nye. And it’s good 
for the country that it should be so, for in politics, at any 
rate, we need to mix our drinks. 

I hope Attlee will retain the leadership of the party. I believe 
it to be in the interests of the country that he should stay. But if 
in a few years he wants to hand over to a younger man _ Bevan 
will obviously be among the candidates to be considered. If 
ever the choice should fall on him there would, I am convinced, 
be no need for any alarm. 


The Voter’s Burden 


By D. W. BROGAN Seattle. 


NIVERSITY teachers of politics are accustomed to 

point out to their pupils that the ancient City States, 

in which the democratic idea and vocabulary were 
born, asked much more of the sovereign Demos than a vote 
every two or three years. The Athenian citizen was expected 
to give a great deal of time to public affairs of the most varied 
type, even in peace-time. He had to act as judge and jury; he 
had to act as a member of Parliament, listening to and decid- 
ing on the policies advocated by Winston Pericles or Cleon 
Bevan. He had to double in brass, as the American say, as a 
dramatic critic, decide whether Christopher Sophocles or 
Tennessee Euripides was up to form or whether Aristophanes’ 
latest version of Itma justified a prize. 

In short, the citizen of the first democracy was a very busy 
man. So was his Roman counterpart, if not quite as busy 
as his Athenian forerunner. This, we point out, was only pos- 
sible on a basis of slavery. The leisure, if not the welfare, 
State was in existence, and groups of first, second and third 
citizens had time to listen to Socrates or to Cinna the Poet. 
We have changed all that. The burden of citizenship is not 
heavy with us. We are offered a table d’héte of policies and 
candidates. We can shut our eyes and open our mouths and 
see what the Central Offices have sent us, or we can vote 
Liberal in the morally satisfactory belief that we are right 
though impotent. 

But in a presidential election year the dutiful American citi- 
zen is more in the overburdened position of an Athenian than 
of a free and independent Briton. He has not as yet, it is 
true, to decide on the respective merits of South Pacific and 
Kiss Me Kate, but he has to spend, or should spend, far more 
of his time on various types of political duty than the free 
and lazy Briton need think about. First of all, the primary 
system means in most States a double system of election. The 
unfortunate voter in New Hampshire has had to think (if he 
wishes to escape the charge of idiocy) about candidates since 
March. Even in the State of Washington, where the primaries 
occur in September, full campaigning takes two months and, 
if the national conventions are taken into account as they 
should be, four months. 

That this burden falls on the candidates is fully realised. 
We all sympathise with Governor Stevenson and General 
Eisenhower. We ought to reflect on what would have been the 
fate of Senators Taft and Kefauver had they been nominated, 
for they started campaigning at full blast in March, while the 
two winners of the nominations spent the months before the 
Conventions saying “no.” and “ maybe” respectively. They 
had to say them often, but it was less tiring than having to say 
“certa nly” and give reasons. 

But it is time to think not only of the candidates. After 
all, no candidate, not even Governor Stevenson, is bound to 
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run. But a good American citizen is morally bound to vote. 
He is told so from pulpits, from television screens, from 
hoardings, in the advertising pages of practically every periodi- 
cal but Variety and The Ring. To vote is one of the chief ends 
of American man. And if an American citizen, in a represen- 
tative State, voted as often as he should in a presidential year, 
and voted, as we all say that he should, after due consideration 
of candidates and issues, he would be as busy as an ancient 
Athenian or Roman, without a slave-economy to keep the 
ordinary business of life going. And so would the female 
American voter. The American citizen can’t, if he is a good 
citizen, leave all the domestic economy of American life to the 
equivalents of Calpurnia or Xanthippe. (I only use the last 
name, despite the fact that no such wife exists in America, 
because she is the only Greek wife whose name I remember. 
Penelope doesn’t count; Ithaca was not a democracy.) 

First of all, in nearly all American States, local, State and 
national elections are held at the same time. You have to 
choose a President, a Governor; every four years out of six 
a United States Senator; every two years a Congressman, 
sometimes two, a Mayor, State Senators, State Representatives, 
county or city officials, sometimes both. And in many States 
you have to elect other officials. State Attorney-Generals, 
State prosecutors, judges of all ranks from the State Supreme 
Court down, Sheriffs, Port Commissioners, Commissioners of 
Education, State Commissioners of Insurance, State Land 
Commissioners. I could go on and on. But, on an average, 
the good American citizen has to choose the incumbents of 
twenty-odd offices, and often he has to choose many more. 

Nor is this all. In States which have direct primaries, that 
is most States, he has to choose among three or four candi- 
dates for the right to be candidates for these offices. A hundred 
yards from where I am writing is posted up an official, though 
now obsolete, list of primary candidates. There are five 
columns of names, at a rough estimate two hundred of them, 
for the two parties. It would take a trained researcher at least 
a week’s solid work to form even a superficial estimate of the 
merits of this army of would-be public servants. True, the 
primary acts as a kind of seeding. There are fewer candi- 
dates in the final election than in the primary. But there are, 
at the moment of writing, six minor parties putting up candi- 
dates for some State and national offices, and unless we assume 
that the Democrats and Republicans are always right, the good 
citizen ought at least to ponder the claims of these dissidents. 
And you can still see, on hoardings and in street-cars, the 
names and portraits and succinct programmes of candidates 
defeated in the primary. A moderately vigilant citizen might 
well enter the polling-booth determined to vote for a candidate 
who is no longer running. 

True, in some States like New York the burden is less. 
Thanks to the great administrations of Al Smith, few executive 
officers are directly elected except the Governor, and munici- 
pal elections take place in “ off” years. That system has been 
imitated in other States, though most still believe, as did the 
Athenians and Romans, in the direct popular choice of agents 
of the Demos. Elsewhere States, especially in the West, the 
burden of choice of persons is multiplied by the burden of choice 
of policies, by referenda on constitutional amendments that are, 
in fact, simple proposals for legislation, by “ initiatives” that 
are to become law without legislative action by the legislators 
(or Solons, as they are known in the American Press). Both 
the referendum and the initiative have respectable excuses for 
existence. For one thing, nearly every American State has one 
house loaded in favour of the farm areas; in many both are 
loaded, and the urban and, by tradition, despicable majority 
has no other means of action than the referendum or initiative. 

But the burden remains. The elector in the State of 
Washington has to vote for at least twenty candidates for 
office, to vote on referenda, to vote on initiatives. The short 
time that he has left over from studying the candidates should 
be devoted to forming an intelligent opinion on the merits of 
coloured margarine, of daylight-saving, on the organisation 
of the State courts, on the borrowing-powers of school districts. 
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No other democracy, not even the Forest Cantons of Switzer- 
land, ask so much, and I should gladly take the deceased, ingeni- 
ous M. Rousseau on a tour of this State and ask him to identify 
the general will. Is it any wonder that Americans don’t vote 
in adequately large numbers ? The absentees are not merely 
those who, in a State like New York, did not find time to go 
through the annual and very time-wasting process of registering 
to get the right to vote, but the citizen after the heart of John 
Stuart Mill or Socrates who dare not vote for fear of voting 
wrong and, lacking both a docile wife and docile slaves, simply 
cannot take a month or two off to enlighten his mind enough 
to vote right. 

Can we wonder that issues are simplified, that a Republican 
candidate for Congressman-at-large should base one of his 
chief claims on the fact that he has five attractive children, that 
a Democratic candidate for a Port Commissioner should base 
his appeal on the fact that he had nothing else to do and could 
spend a lot of time at the docks? When Lincoln defined 
American Government as “ government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” he can’t have foreseen the full impli- 
cations of the second ideal. If he had he might have been 
less positive about not being able to fool all of the people all 
of the time. 


This Gospel | I Preach 


By CANON S. P. KERR (Cathedral Rectory, Lisburn) 


(To whom the First Prize in this category has been awarded.) 
6 HE common people heard him gladly.” Mark xii, 37. 

The preacher, in his reading of the Gospels, must con- 

sider that comment on the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
Why did the common people hear Him gladly ? There are 
two reasons which stand out clearly. The first one is stated. 
“He taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes.” He spoke as one who knew. What He said came 
out of his own knowledge and His own experience. In His 
words He gave something of Himself, and His words carried 
conviction. The other reason is implied in all the stories of 
His teaching. He spoke in a way His hearers could understand. 
He was close to life as they knew it. So His words reached 
them as the more detached teaching of the Scribes failed to do. 

Before one can consider the right kind of sermons, it is 
essential to grasp these two facts about the preacher and his 
preaching. He must have the authority that comes from experi- 
ence and personal knowledge. There must be, in his words, 
the authentic note of conviction. He must also be in touch 
with the daily life of his congregation. His message must be 
related to life as both preacher and hearer know it. Given 
these two essential qualifications in a sermon, we can consider 
the types of sermon that are needed. 

What kind of sermons should we preach? Or in the 
Spectator’s words: “ What ought the congregation to need ?” 
We could notice four kinds of sermons which would be needed 
from time to time in preaching to the average congregation. 
They do not cover all the needs. They are not mutually exclu- 
sive or clearly divided. They are used here to give an outline 
of some types of preaching. 

First, and most important, is the sermon usually called 
“ evangelical.” It is to present the call of the Living Christ to 
men and women. It is the attempt, from the preacher’s own 
experience and knowledge, to make known the Saviour, His 


love, His challenge, His demands on men and women. This 
sermon is of the very essence of Christian preaching. It is, 
It was 


supremely, the message of the Church to the world. 
this preaching that spread Christianity through the Rom&n 
Empire. It was this preaching that lay behind all great revivals 
in the past. This is our message. Moreover, it seems to be a 
fact that people want to hear that message, sincerely and intelli- 
gently presented. In the first year of my ministry an old clergy- 
man said to me—words which I have never forgotten—* When 
people:come to Church, they want to hear about their Saviour.” 

Second in importance one could put what is called the 


teaching sermon. In it the preacher seeks to expound or 
teach some Biblical truth, or some of the great doctrines of the 
Christian faith. Frankly one must admit that such sermons 
can be extremely dull. Yet there must be a place for the 
teaching sermon in our scheme. Specially is this true today. 
Modern education teaches people to think. The scientific 
approach to life teaches people to ask questions, and to chal- 
lenge rather than to accept inherited beliefs. This is all to the 
good, but the preacher must meet it by a reasoned exposition 
of the great truths of our religion and an attempt to relate 
these truths to daily life. Such is the task of the teaching 
sermon. It is an appeal primarily to ‘the mind, though of 
course the appeal to the emotions and the will cannot be 
excluded from any sermon. . 

The preacher may take a doctrine, say the forgiveness of 
sins, or the atonement, or the future life. He tries to explain 
the Church’s teaching as he understands it, and he tries to show 
where it touches the life and experience of his hearer. The 
teaching sermon is an important part of our message. The 
Christian witness in a community depends to some extent on 
men and women being able to give a reason for the faith that 
is in them. 

Passing from that, we must consider ¢he place of another 
kind of sermon. It could be called the problem sermon. People 
often come up against spiritual problems jin their lives. Some 
question of faith may trouble them, or some doubts arise in 
their minds. For example, to many people the question of 
unanswered prayer is a very real and painful problem. Or it 
may be that questions arise concerning conduct in some par- 
ticular situation in daily life. All these and other problems 
confront men and women who are trying to lead the Christian 
life, and the preacher must be ready to face hard questions. 
During a ten-day parochial mission many such questions were 
sent in to the missioner: “Can we be sure about God?” 
“What happens after death?” “Can a man keep to the 
Christian standard of honesty and succeed in business ? ” 
“Why does God not answer persevering and earnest prayer for 
a loved one ?” Every question showed a mind perplexed or 
seriously troubled by some such problem. Now the preacher 
cannot always give the answer. He must guard against the 
easy and the pious solution. It still remains his duty to face 
the problem, to examine it, and to take his congregation as 
far as he can go towards the answer. Many ministers will 
agree that some of these sermons, honestly facing a hard prob- 
lem, have produced a tense interest in the congregation. 
About the problem sermon one could say that it meets a need, 
and it most often arises in the preacher’s pastoral work among 
his people. The closer the preacher can get to the daily life of 
the people, the more often will he find some question he must 
face with them. 

Because Christianity is a social religion with a message for 
the community and the nation and the world, there is another 
type of sermon that must be mentioned. It arises from the 
changing world in which our lives are passed. Its purpose is 
to bring the Gospel to bear on some of the social or perhaps 
national questions of the day. One obvious example comes to 
mind. Citizenship in a Welfare State is something new to our 
people. It involves new responsibilities, new relationships, 
and for many people far-reaching changes in their way of life. 
How is religion related to these new factors in life ? Such vast 
social changes must impose new tasks on the preacher. A 
sermon may attempt to assess the moral value of some new 
scheme, or indicate the Christian’s responsibility in some new 
situation, Or measure against Christian standards some pro- 
posed social change or national action or policy. 

The difficulties and the dangers of such sermons are obvious. 
They can be too frequent, or the preacher can be led into 
expounding his own views on social or political questions. 
Again he can discourse on national or world questions, giving 
the congregation little that they can “take away.” Yet there 
is a place for this kind of sermon. The Church has a duty to 
the community and nation, and part of that duty lies with 
the preacher. 
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In putting forward these four types of sermon one is con- 
scious of many fields untouched. The nurture of the spiritual 
life is a vast field for the preacher. Another is the missionary 
obligation of the Church. There are many others. But here are 
four kinds of sermon which every congregation needs. 

There is one other kind of sermon. It cannot be described 
or catalogued. It comes to the preacher unsought and unex- 
pected. The subject is suddenly in his thoughts, he knows not 
how. The plan unfolds, and the words come. Such a sermon 
must be preached. Humbly, the preacher realises a little of 
the meaning of the ancient prophet’s cry: “Thus saith the 
Lord. ...” Happy is the preacher when such a sermon comes. 
Happy too is his congregation. 


The Lithophiles 


By ROGER PILKINGTON 


O nation is so positively lithophilic as the British, and 
it is surprising that this facet of the national character 
has not been more widely investigated in university 

theses, for in the strongly inbred tendency to revere and wor- 
ship stones there can undoubtedly be found an important clue 
to the temperament of the Britons throughout the centuries. 

Archaeological research has shown that for approximately 
5,000 years the laborious removal of immense pieces of natural 
stone from one place to another has played an important part 
in native life. Not only is Stonehenge a classic example of 
this tireless activity—some of the larger stones were manhandled 
to Salisbury Plain from South Wales—but there are many other 
instances of the cult, some of which have involved stupendous 
feats of transport. The Elgin Marbles, the Cleopatra Needle 
and the ruined temple transported intact from Egypt to 
Virginia Water are among the better-known examples; and in 
our own day there has been the extraordinary exertion of those 
citizens who dragged a weighty piece of stone from Westminster 
Abbey in order to leave it on the grass within the precincts 
of a ruined abbey beyond the Tweed. 

Mere stone-moving is known to have given place gradually 
to a more refined development in stone-worship, namely 
that of scaling stone edifices. In recent centuries the climbing 
of buildings has reached a particular high development 
in Cambridge, where the activity is exclusively confined 
to the hours of darkness. There can be little doubt that night- 
climbing was originally a secret business confined only to 
initiates, but the present century has seen the first contributions 
to literature connected with the cult. The first of these, The 
Roof Climber’s Guide to Trinity, was published anonymously, 
and is something in the nature of an instruction-manual for 
initiates. Doubts have been cast by the proprietors of the 
buildings concerned upon the authenticity of this work, but 
those who have followed its detailed directions for climbs in 
Neville’s Court cannot fail to be convinced that it is the work 
of a scholar thoroughly at home in his subject; and the famous 
passage which has caused so much dissension among serious 
students, in which the author recommends the use of a cross- 
bow for firing a string from roof to roof, can probably best 
be interpreted as having some special symbolic meaning for 
initiates alone. 

With the publication in 1937 of Whipplesnaith’s The Night 
Climbers of Cambridge, and its reprinting this year, the cult 
has taken a missionary turn. Not only does the author exhort 
his readers to test their suitability for becoming a night climber 
by sitting on a window-ledge thirty feet above the pavement 


and looking down—those who fail in this simple test are. 


presumably dealt with free of charge in a National Health 
Service accident ward—but he provides photographs of many 
of the most sacred arétes and traverses, difficult routes being 
picked out with dotted lines to assist the beginner. Frequently 
the illustrations (mostly, of course, flashlight) show members 
of the cult in the process of scaling statuary and even apparently 
featureless walls. Among those seen in these surprising situa- 
tions one may recognise a manufacturer of preserved foods 


and a prominent member of Her Majesty’s Colonial Service. 

Some years ago it fell to my lot to be showing a Conti- 
nental guest around Cambridge, and took him to the most 
coveted prize among Cambridge ascents, King’s College Chapel. 
Whoever may have wished to tax the royal saint with vain 
expense, it could certainly not have been a night climber, for 
a more fascinating building could scarcely be devised. The 
edifice has only been climbed from the ground to the pinnacles 
without a rope or other safety device on one single occasion 
so far as is known, and that was in 1936. Strangely enough 
this notable climb was carried out on a sudden impulse. An 
undergraduate was awakened long after midnight by the tutor 
blundering into his bedroom in error—he was on the wrong 
staircase—and after the apologetic don had retired again the 
climber suddenly realised that he had an alibi which was very 
unlikely to be broken under even the most vigorous cross- 
examination. Had not the tutor seen him in bed at one-thirty ? 
Five minutes later he was dressed, out of the window, and away 
round the Backs, taking nothing with him but a small swastika 
flag to tie to the summit to encourage others. 

The chapel-climb is extremely exacting (or was so before the 
college made it quite impossible by inserting chevaux de frise 
and choc-stones to obstruct the magnificent chimney which 
runs straight from the ground to the roof in a single exhausting 
pitch), and even when the roof is reached there are several 
serious obstacles still to be contended with. The turret has 
two overhangs, the upper one of which is formidable, and on 
the return journey there is the most difficult job of getting into 
the top of the chimney again for the final descent to the ground, 
hardly visible in the vertical distance below. 

I did my best to explain these fine points to his com- 
panion, and ended my detailed account with the words, “ Well, 
that’s the way up King’s Chapel,” whereupon the Continental 
asked the extraordinary question: “Is there then no stair- 
case inside?” After overcoming my natural irritation at 
this ignorance of our national culture, I proceeded patiently 
to analyse the reasons for the fascination that night climbing 
held not only for himself but for a fair number in every under- 
graduate generation. Firstly there is the fact that it is a 
proscribed activity at Cambridge, and the climber is therefore 
a higher development of the man who intentionally emerges 
from the underground through the passage marked “No 
Exit.” Undoubtedly disobedience to rules is a strong trait in 
the British, but it can hardly be a coincidence that every con- 
quest of King’s Chapel during the present century has been 
made by Old Rugbeians, young men who have grown up with 
the daily view of a stone set in the wall of the close to com- 
memorate “the exploit of William Webb Ellis, who with a 
fine disregard of the rules of football as played in his time, 
first took the ball in his arms and ran with it... .” Fine 
disregard of the rules—that is a siné qua non of the night 
climber. 

Then there is the sense of achieving the apparently impos- 
sible, and the ready acceptance of the difficult climb as a 
challenge to one’s skill. But direct motives as such there are 
none, and the climber does not bask in the fame which would 
accompany a corresponding conquest in the Alps, since 
identification may have serious consequences for him. 

Nor is there any social pleasure to be had from climbing 
of this highly specialised variety, for the man who scales the 
vertical faces of King’s or the Old Library (specially recom- 
mended by Whipplesnaith as a safe spot for nursery climbs) 
must essentially be a lone bird. The art itself, and the silence 
without which it may end in rustication, are both inimical 
to crowds, but perhaps the climber does not regret this fact. 
The desire to be alone and to express his self-reliance may be 
a factor in the make-up of the night climber. 

Yet all these together will not account satisfactorily for the 
indescribable thrill experienced in standing aloft at three in 
the morning on the topmost stone of King’s Chapel with one 
hand on the fork of the lightning conductor, surveying the 
sleeping city far below. Surely only some distant echo of the 
megalithic culture can adequately account for a sensation 
which even in Alpine climbing has no absolute equal. 
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Oxford in Berlin 


By RICHARD COX (St. Catherine’s College, Oxford). 


HE Hebbel Theatre is only a stone’s throw from the 

Russian sector; its ponderous stone fagade overlooks an 

area of rubble, beyond which lies East Berlin. From 
there it must have been possible to see the gaily-painted signs 
and bill-boards advertising the play. Certainly many people 
came across and claimed the half-price concession for East 
Berliners. They saw the Oxford University Dramatic Society 
performing Twelfth Night as part of the recent Festival, and, 
if I may dare to suggest the collective feelings of twenty-five 
undergraduates, it was their presence as much as anything else 
that made the visit seem worth while. Within the building 
East and West became one, and the undivided enthusiasm was 
very moving. Their applause was a final justification for 
crossing Europe to give two performances, for a personal 
expenditure of some £8 each, and above all for the Festival 
Committee’s unrelenting faith in a company they had never 
seen. They had originally invited various university companies 
to represent their countries, among them Bologna, Cleveland 
and Oxford. We arrived in solitary glory to find ourselves on 
equal terms with organisations as famous as the Sadler’s Wells 
and New York City Ballets. It was a unique honour for 
the Society. 

The ever-changing tensions in Berlin make it difficult for 
any artistic endeavour to keep clear of politics. West German 
critics used to visit Eastern productions, and men of the calibre 
of Friedrich Luft did not hesitate to consider them construc- 
tively. Blatant propaganda, however, and unpleasant minor 
incidents have long since severed that connection. Today an 
actor who accepts a part there, rather than starve, cannot expect 
to work again in the West, where productions are also frequently 
influenced by political considerations. This Festival has tried 
by various concessions to attract East Berliners across that 
invisible frontier to see untainted performances. But the very 
provision of this was far from easy. Everything possible had 
to be flown into the city to ensure its safe and punctual arrival. 
Living accommodation is scarce enough without the further 
burden of visitors, for much of the city is still in ruins. Many 
of the theatres that were not destroyed are in the Russian sector, 
though this scarcity has been eased by the rebuilding of the 
Schiller Theatre, claimed to be technically the finest in Europe. 
Twelve million marks were spent to give it such wonders as 
a proscenium arch that can be reduced in the space of a few 
minutes to the size of a doorway. That reconstruction of 
this communal sort should precede house-building is not only 
typical of German post-war development; it also indicates the 
veneration in which the theatrical tradition is held. Possibly 
it was a corollary of this thought that prompted the designer 
to treat the audience as a barely excusable adjunct to his tech- 
nical paradise. Nevertheless, one palace does not make a king, 
and it requires courage to attempt a full-scale international 
festival under present conditions. 

Whatever its material needs, Berlin has one great asset— 
the audiences. They know, for instance, that the majority of 
films shown them are valueless, but they want to see something. 
Political stresses have quickened their wits, and years of intel- 
lectual starvation make them intensely enthusiastic towards 
good work. Their lightning appreciation of Gérard Philippe 
playing the Prince von Hombourg was unforgettable. It 
was remarkable that such an ovation should be given to a 
French production of a play normally regarded as the exclusive 
province of the German theatre. 

It was a surprise to find that the Festival organisers, though 
widely experienced, were amateurs at this particular game. 
Perhaps it was thought that managerial knowledge alone would 
be insufficient to solve the many problems, diplomatic as well 
as artistic, inherent in the Festival’s aims. These were to create 
an international event and remind the world that the city’s 
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cultural traditions are a living force in spite of its beleaguered 
situation. It was a task that could overwhelm the most pro- 
fessional committee. Indeed, the initial impact of the Festival 
offices was disconcerting. The foyer was invariably reminiscent 
of that machine on the pier which, when the penny drops, 
lights up on the goings-on in a haunted house at midnight. 
Assistants flew from room to room in frantic haste, and 
bewildered visitors were glad to find refuge on the sofa. Clearly 
the organisation was working flat out the whole time. 

Behind it was an absolute determination to succeed in every 
detail; a good humoured, friendly and almost unbeatable joie- 
de-faire that was most exciting to encounter. Indeed, I 
am convinced that many problems were overcome by 
personality alone. Only later did I meet the intendant 
and recognise its source. By birth but half-German, he 
was a true and far-sighted European, too warm-hearted 
ever to spare himself in this cause, and vastly overworked. 
Typical of the crises that his small staff faced was the sudden 
appearance of the Sadler’s Wells stage-manager with twenty 
tons of scenery. Everything down to the stage staff’s teapot 
had arrived several days before it was expected, and while the 
scheduled storage-space was occupied by another company. 
The shortage of theatres made it essential to work to a very 
exact time-table, and rehearsals had to be calculated to the last 
minute. In the Hebbel our own people were in frequent con- 
flict with a pair of Spanish dancers, who, were performing the 
evening before us. The combination of dark eyes and Southern 
temperament invariably routed us. 

I was impressed by the friendliness of Berliners. Their 
attitude to life has acquired a certain toughness and sangfroid. 
As manager of the company I worked continuously with 
Germans who had interests to promote, but I tried to spend 
every spare moment meeting ordinary civilians with no par- 
ticular axe to grind. They had no false sentiment, yet seemed 
to be genuinely open-hearted towards other human-beings. I 
found this feeling nowhere else in Germany, and it made 
favourable comparison with the unsparing self-interest of many 
cities. The Berlin resilience of character was made strikingly 
clear to us in the Free University, which fed, housed and guided 
us on behalf of the committee. The old university lies just 
within the Eastern sector. In 1948 a body of professors and 
students abandoned it to start a free foundation in the American 


sector. Since then they have built up a university in small 
scattered houses that is now numerically larger than 
Oxford. 


The Festival programme covered a wide field during its 
month of activity. There were excellent performances of opera, 
from the classical repertoire onward, and including Menotti’s 
The Consul; and Porgy and Bess, now in London, was wildly 
acclaimed in spite of the difficulties of its dialect. This was typi- 
cal of the range in other fields also, and in all a remarkable 
review of the arts was achieved. There is good reason to think 
and hope that this Festival may take its place each year as a 
major international event. Inevitably its basic problem is 
financial. The first, last year, ended badly overdrawn although 
heavily subsidised. It is unlikely that enough visitors were 
attracted to Berlin this year to compensate for more than a 
fraction of the expense incurred. The many less-desirable 
diversions for which the city has become famous hardly en- 
courage foreigners to consider it from this new angle, and it was 
generally agreed that the audiences were again mostly Germans. 
Nevertheless, the Festival has a value that is recognised by 
the Allies in the financial support they give. It has helped to 
keep Berlin in touch culturally with the rest of the free world 
as well as displaying the city’s capabilities. It has indeed 
provided a shopping-centre for Western ideas within the 
Communist-controlled areas; a function of the greatest impor- 
tance if the artificial division of the country is to be prevented 
from becoming an irremediable reality. 





Honourable mention and a guinea each to J. W. Bray of 
Jesus College and Elizabeth Trowell of Girton College, 
Cambridge. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E ought to benefit by experiences which, without 

causing acute discouragement or  self-distrust, 

diminish spiritual pride. Living as we do in a haze 
of apprehension, it is a bad habit to expose ourselves gratui- 
tously to ordeals creative of unnecessary humiliation. But it 
is quite a valuable practice, from time to time, to confront 
ourselves with circumstances that remind us of the mutability 
of our own opinions and the inconstancy of our own judgement. 
I therefore recommend a visit to the Exhibition of Victorian 
and Edwardian Decorative Arts now being held at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. We enter the building in a mood of 
amused anticipation; we leave it in a mood of modesty, con- 
scious that we are not certain of our own standards of taste. 
It is a commonplace that objects that have aroused in one 
generation emotions akin to aesthetic emotions appear to the 
succeeding generation inappropriate and even funny. What 
is so salutary is to be forced to realise that, even in one’s own 
life-time, one has experienced what Dr. Johnson called “ the 
wild vicissitudes of taste.” In my youth, before I went up 
to Oxford, I spent some months in the city of Weimar, and 
was filled with pleasurable excitement by the loveliness of 
the new style then and there being inaugurated by Vandervelde 
and his fellow practitioners. The art shops in the Schiller- 
strasse were full of small plaster statues tinted to resemble 
green bronze; every lamp-stand, every ash-tray, was con- 
torted with the fronds and stalks of water-lilies; and the 
houses being erected in the residential quarters were enriched 
under their gables with huge female faces, with hair neatly 
parted in the middle and the loose locks streaming down in a 
cataract until they reached the front door. To me at the time, 
these inventions seemed superb and daring. I even admired 
the beastly pots then produced in Paris by Lalique and the 
bronze railings of the Métro stations, still surviving in the 
outlying districts of Ménilmontant or Belleville. Today it 
seems incredible that anyone could ever have admired such 
monstrosities. 

* * * 

Taste, according to Croce, is a “ judicial activity” and at 
its best it amounts to genius. To me it seems as volatile and 
undependable as the fashion in clothes. Men and women of 
serious artistic interests and knowledge would, when I was very 
young, stick plates and fans upon their walls, arrange forests 
of pampas grass behind their horrid little screens, and clutter 
up their tables with photographs accompanied by Sicilian 
peasant carts, or Meissen figurines, or porpoises in Copen- 
hagen ware. Then followed the epoch of what Mr. Betjeman, 
with some acerbity, has dubbed “ghastly good taste.” The 
silk Louis XV screens were replaced by huge high Coromandel; 
T’ang horses replaced the monkey orchestras upon the chimney 
piece; the lamp shades were no longer flounced with pink or 
violet silk but were constructed of stiff black cardboard diversi- 
fied by Chinese or Persian decorations. The Axminster 
carpets were succeeded by calm pile in cream or grey or 
black. Everybody was convinced that the dark ages had been 
banished and that the new age of taste and enlightenment had 
dawned. For some fifteen years this mode persisted; thereafter 
there came a revival of early Victorianism, and the more 
advanced or less superstitious would even disport themselves 
with peacock fans. All that has remained from these wild 
vicissitudes is the belief that there is such a thing as con- 
venience and inconvenience, comfort and discomfort, the 
dustable and the undustable. The rest is as transient as the 
bustle or the Piccadilly collar. 

x * * 

Is that all we have learnt about taste ? The present exhibi- 
tion at the Victoria and Albert, arranged under the direction 
of Mr. Peter Floud, possesses all the sense, seriousness and 
‘scholarship that we have come to associate with that progres- 
sive museum. The catalogue is so well composed, the 


exhibits themselves so conveniently arranged, that we are at 
once deprived of all feelings of amused conceit and pass from 
stand to stand in a mood of reflective enquiry. Why is it, we 
ask ourselves, that these objects should appear to us so inap- 
propriate and ungainly? The artists who designed these 
tables, pots and wall-papers were men of skill and sincerity; 
the people who purchased these products were neither vulgar, 
ostentatious or crude. It is foolish to dismiss these decora- 
tions as no more than the product of an age when taste had 
suffered an eclipse, or to deride what gave pleasure to our 
grandmothers as evidence of their confused philistinism. Nor 
is it satisfactory to contend that what seems to us an epoch 
oi shocking taste was no more than a transitional phase, when 
decorators catered, not for the refinement of the former aristo- 
cracy, but for the bourgeois public resulting from the Industrial 
Revolution. These objects were as welcome in Mayfair as they 
were at Surbiton. It was rather that both producers and con- 
sumers became intoxicated by the new technical capacity, of 
which the 1851 Exhibition was the dominant expression, and 
that they lost for a while the feeling for appropriate material. 
If, as Croce contended, “ the ugly is unsuccessful expression,” 
then much of their apparent failure must be due to the fact 
that the artists of the period were not certain what they 
wished to express. 
* * * * 

With this in mind we can compare the exhibits from 
“ Summerly’s Art Manufacturers,” dating generally from 1847, 
with the metalwork of Alfred Stevens, dating from 1851-1861. 
The former still retain some sense of tradition and uniformity; 
the latter appears to our minds as a wild vicissitude. Of 
special interest is the stove designed by Alfred Stevens in 
bronze and brass with glazed earthenware panels, and exhi- 
bited in London in 1862. Why is it that this object, for all the 
competence of its execution, appears to us as a most “ unsuc- 
cessful expression” ? Simply because a stove is by its very 
nature an ungainly convenience, and as such ill-adapted to 
intricate decoration. Why is it, again, that the hunting-knives 
designed by George Wostenholm for the 1851 Exhibition 
appear to us almost comic in their inappropriateness ? Simply 
because hunting-knives, if used at all, are not now used for 
purposes of decoration and that to encase them in a sheath of 
purple plush indicates insensitiveness to their function. Again 
and again do we derive the impression that these Victorian 
and Edwardian designers had no clear idea of what they 
wanted to do. Thus when we pass from these tentative experi- 
ments to the section devoted to William Morris we feel a 
sudden change from uncertainty to certainty. Morris knew 
exactly what he wanted to do; within his own formula, the 
expression is entirely successful. William Burges, again, 
who in the ‘seventies decorated his own house in Melbury 
Road as “a model residence of the 15th century,” had a clear 
conception of his intention. The bed and washstand that he 
designed for his own guest-chamber sparkle with mirrors, gilt, 
illuminated vellum and small silver fish. .His decanter, with 
its amethysts and coins, his claret bottle, with its jade and 
coral, suggest, not craftsmanship only, but creative exhilara- 
tion. They communicate pleasure in a way that can never 
be communicated by Alfred Stevens’ stove. 

* a * * 

There are four salutary lessons to be derived from this 
excellent exhibition. The first is that personal taste is a sub- 
jective and variable emotion, and as such of small importance. 
The second is that to decorate objects that are purely functional 
is to risk “unsuccessful expression.” The third is that, if 
these minor arts are to cause satisfaction, the designer must 
make it evident that he knew what he wished to do. And the 
fourth is that to dismiss with ridicule things that gave pleasure 
to a vanished generation is to display insensitiveness rather than 
a refined intelligence. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


The Square Ring. By Ralph W. Peterson, (Lyric, Hammersmith.)— 
Caro William. By William Douglas Home. (Embassy.}—— 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. By Basil Dawson and St. John 
Clowes. (Arts.) 

THe power of the stage as a propaganda medium is_ strikingly 
demonstrated at Hammersmith, where audiences are being nightly 
persuaded that the professional boxing business is a graceless, 
disgusting and degrading racket. Mr. Peterson rams it home from 
every angle, and his evident understanding of the prize-fighting 
profession makes his indictment the more formidable. The scene 
is a frowsty dressing-room in a Midland stadium. A pudding-faced 
manager puts in an occasional appearance; a snowy-jerseyed second 
bounces in at intervals to jolly the gladiators towards the ring; spivs 
loom in the passage-way, razors at the ready; an elderly dressing- 
room attendant speaks his loathing of the racket as his cocky assistant 
sweeps the floor and bemoans the lack Of spitoons. Everything is 
overlaid with a grey slime of grime, crime and profit-motive. 

A young Welshman, newly turned professional and still thinking 
of boxing in terms of sport, staggers back from a bout with a wily 
one, dripping blood, resin ground into his eye. He'll have no more 
of it, says he, like a sensible Welshman. An old welterweight 
(ancient at thirty-five), already punched into a wooden stupor, 
returns with a gash like the Serpentine over his eye, his brain bashed 
a little further towards absolute imbecility. A middle-weight comes 
back to the dressing-room without a scratch—this is because his 
opponent, to oblige the backers, **lay down’’ in the fourth round. 
But he too will shed some blood when the spivs get at him, for he was 
himself booked to ‘‘lose’’ this fight. Then there is a light- 
heavyweight trying to make a come-back after several years’ retire- 
ment among the champagne bottles: he gets a cerebral haemorrhage 
for his pains. I should not say that all the horrors and nastinesses 
here exhibited so forcefully by George Rose, Duncan Lamont, 
Bill Owen and the rest of a good company are to be seen in every 
squalid dressing-room every evening; but the playwright-propa- 
gandist is justified in gathering a fair selection of bad eggs and putting 
them in one basket. 

He has nothing against the boxers: the villains are off-stage—the 
mob howling for a bash-match, the greasy promoters, the petty 
crooks who make a good thing out of pre-arranged results. Their 
guilt is no less keen because they are not seen. The play needed 
some stretching to make it extend over the orthodox two-and-a-half 
hours, but the author’s enthusiastic indignation and a generous 
measure of broad character-acting together did the trick. It recalled 
to mind a boxer I knew once: at the age of twenty-five he had a head 
like a kicked potato, just enough wit left in it to enable him to conduct 
himself in a manner vaguely human, and a distorted mouth that 
could utter simple words, usually singly, but on great occasions in 
groups of two or three. Remembering this poor travesty of a man, 
I was not disposed to detect gross exaggeration on the stage. 


+ . ~ 


One might have thought that William Douglas Home’s recent 
excursion into history (which resulted in The Thistle and the Rose) 
would have satisfied his appetite for the period play for many a year. 
But no. Inspired, as he says, by Lord David Cecil’s book The 
Young Melbourne, he is off into period again. It must be owned that 
he has been a great deal more successful with Lady Caroline Lamb, 
of Melbourne House and Brocket (Byron and brandy and all), 
than he was with Jamie the Fourth. She raves, rages and repents in 
the best Romantick manner, and in full view of the audience dies a 
death that is peculiarly elegant considering the nature of her com- 
plaint. This is Daphne Arthur's strenuous part. Caro William’s 
husband, William Lamb, the young Melbourne (Robert Harris), 
is presented as a person of angelic patience and devilish indecision, 
and for that reason put firmly in the shade. Meanwhile old Mel- 
bourne (Evelyn Roberts) stumps about testily, and with Robert 
Shaw, as George, to help him, puts a little buckish coarseness into the 
proceedings. If only there were a genuine stylishness of manner 
and speech to co-exist with this coarseness; but Mr. Home’s dialogue 
is sometimes graceless and insensitive, and, since the drama itself 
here is low-tension stuff, one cannot help dwelling irritably on such 
snatches as ‘‘Face up to facts!’’ Nevertheless, although the play 
as play has many unsatisfactory features, it has also a persuasive 
charm of sorts, and in Pamela Alan’s Lady Cowper a character 
realised to the fullest extent. This is an admirable performance, 


and it seems designed almost to show the process by which the 
hard-headed, cynical, amoral woman of fashion | (old style) 
became the idealistic and moral but no less hard-headed dame in 
the matriarchy that lay ahead. 


~ + * * 


I confess that I have had enough of Lord Arthur and his projected 
crimes. Only the other day there was the first dramatisation of 
Wilde’s story at the Royal Court. Nowthe Arts Theatre is at it with 
another version. It is the more successful, being comedy played 
audibly as such and not farce played faintly as comedy, and it is 
much superior in production (Stephen Murray) and performance, 
David Markham is Lord Arthur, Walter Hudd the tranquil butler- 
accomplice and Richard Goolden the clairvoyant. It is amusing 
enough, to be sure, but like many others I find myself thinking that 
if Wilde had seen a play in the idea he would have made that play 
himself. IAIN HAMILTON. 


MUSIC 


Masked Ball. By Giuseppe Verdi. (Royal Opera House.) 


For the performance of Verdi’s Masked Ball, which opened the opera 
season at Covent Garden, Edward Dent not merely made a new 
transiation of the libretto but restored the opera to its original 
Swedish setting, to which the Neapolitan and Roman censorships 
of a hundred years ago objected. The opera gains by being restored 
to its court setting, which is demanded by the character of Verdi's 
music, and also gives more scope to the producer and the designer 
of scenery and dresses than Government House, Boston, Mass. 


Even so nothing can prevent Masked Ball from belonging to the 
class of opera of which it has been said that **‘it doesn’t much matter 
what words you sing, so long as the tune has a right good swing.’’ 
It is impossible to take much interest in a man, whether governor of 
Boston or King of Sweden, who is half the Duke in Rigoletto and 
half Titus in La Clemenza di Tito and altogether such a fool that 
he invites assassination; or in his friend Renato-Anckerstroem, 
whose failure to recognise his own wife (even under a gallows in a 
snowstorm at midnight) is farcical even to the other characters 
in the drama. However, Verdi packed this ludicrous story with 
music which bears comparison with anything in his middle, and much 
in his later, period. Musically there is hardly a dull moment from 
beginning to end, though there are some unusually Frenchified 
passages in the manner of Auber; and the solution is to find four 
first-class singers, with large and well-developed voices, and a well- 
trained orchestra and not to worry too much about the absurdities of 
the story. 

Covent Garden has unfortunately done the exact opposite, and 
taken great pains with the libretto, the production, the clothes, the 
scenery and the chorus, which are mostly admirable. The orchestra, 
too, under John Pritchard, plays with the full sweetness of tone and 
lyrical sweep demanded by Verdi’s melodies, and accompanies with 
an excellent combination of firmness and delicacy. But accompanies 
what? On the second night, when I was present, the Hamburg 
soprano Helene Werth had fallen ill and was replaced by the Brazilian 
Constantina Araujo, who arrived by air from Milan five minutes 
before the performance was due to begin, yet sang all the other 
members of the cast off the stage. Jess Walter (Renato-Ancker- 
stroem) was plainly suffering, like Mme Werth, from a bronchial or 
laryngeal affliction and should never have been singing, either for 
his voice or his reputation’s sake. Why were there no understudies 
prepared to take over these two important rdéles in the case of illness? 


Covent Garden is committed to the policy of opera in English and 
sung by English singers, for which there is much to be said. It was in 
accordance with this policy that Edgar Evans sang Gustavus-Riccardo, 
although his light and pleasant voice had neither the finish nor the 
carrying-power necessary, and Adele Leigh sang Oscar without the 
brilliance demanded by the part. Why, then, not an English Amelia 
on a level with the other singers; why a German soprano for an 
Italian réle ; and lastly why no English understudies? How are our 
singers to learn these leading réles if they are not allowed to under- 
study them? And why should the taxpayer be asked to pay for 
last-minute flights from Milan, or anywhere else, in order to enjoy 
an inferior version of the old polyglot operatic performance? These 
questions must have occurred to many listeners and suggest that the 
musical direction of Covent Garden has not faced the implications 
of its own policy or the obligations of those who are largely sub- 
sidised by the public purse. MARTIN Cooper, 
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ART 


Géricault (Marlborough.) 
A Géricault exhibition is an event. It is 132 years since the Raft of 
the Medusa earned its author a small fortune by being toured round 
England (entrance one shilling and a free lithograph to every patron), 
and the collection of sixty-seven works currently at the Marlborough 
Gallery, the proceeds from the exhibition of which are to be devoted 
to the Tate’s Rodin Group Appeal Fund, is probably the most 
important to be shown in this country since then. ‘*This extra- 
ordinary man’’ Delacroix called him, and indeed one cannot fail 
to be struck afresh by the romantic brilliance of his vision, the 
controlled ardour of his every sketch. The Raft, of course, is not 
here, nor, unhappily, anything from the Louvre; the existing mad- 
house portraits, too, have stayed on the Continent. Nevertheless, 
M. Dubaut has assembled an exhibition of great diversity. 
Géricault was thirty-three when he died. Between his first appear- 
ance in the Salon and his death lay twelve short years, the fruits of 
which are fragmentary and changeable (‘‘ Whatever I do, I wish I had 
done something different’’). To the Raft, in 1819, he brought all his 
powers of concentration, and it became as a result a focal point in 
the history of French and European painting, but for much of the 
period he was sensing his direction, making contact with kindred 
spirits on the walls of the Louvre and in Italy, pouring into the 
classical technique he had learned from Guérin the molten metal of 
romantic revolt. For his masters he took Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Caravaggio, Raphael, Michelangelo, Poussin, Stubbs, Ward and 
most of the English school (whom he championed effectively at 
home); and the studies he made from them frequently surpassed the 
originals (no Stubbs ever had the brilliance and glitter of The Tiger). 
Note the crisp elegance of the early drawings, the rich creamy pigment 
so nervously applied, the wild fiery drama of the Prancing Grey 
Horse; and then, by way of contrast, the wonderful balance and 
dignity of the two guillotined heads—all horror purged by the 
unrhetorical observation and the careful, blond tonality. Géricault 
was an innovator with a maturing power that, so far from having 
spent itself by the time of his death, had only occasionally been fully 
extended. As it is, his sense of pity and terror make him, on the 
one hand, with Goya, the precursor of modern painting. On the 
other, at a technical level, the Head of a Man might almost be a 
Degas, and the Demi-Solde, in its faceted simplification of form, 
looks forward to Cézanne. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 


Because You’re Mine. (Empire.}\———The Holly and the Ivy. 
(Carlton.)——It Started in Paradise. (Leicester Square.) 


Tue human mind, and in particular the mind of the Selection Com- 
mittee for the Royal Command film, is a thing of great mystery, and 
it would need an analyst of Freudian proportions to discover just 
why Because You're Mine was chosen as a suitable offering. For 
really it is not at all a good film—there are many now running in 
London a hundred times better—and it seems strange, to those who 
are simple enough to believe that the pick of the bunch should be 
offered for the Queen’s approval, that this very moderate musical 
should have been so honoured. True, it has Mr. Mario Lanza as its 
star, a fine tenor with a pleasing personality; but dozens of songs, 
ranging from soap-advertisements to Cavalleria Rusticana via the 
Lord’s Prayer and popular croons, though doubtless delightful and 

inspiring as gramophone records, do not necessarily make a film. 
The tenuous thread which strings the music together is woven round 
Mr. Lanza’s experiences in the U.S. Army, and as usual this Service 
is made to look ridiculous, inefficient and undisciplined, though, 
of course, frightfully musical. 1 sometimes wonder how the Pentagon 
manages to bear such abuse. Presumably it is far more good- 
natured than the War Office, which establishment would never, I 
believe, stomach such frivolous handling of its personnel. We have 
yet to see Gunner Donald Peers being given preferential treatment on 
account of his lovely voice, and I must say I hope we never do. 
Supporting Mr. Lanza is a newcomer, Miss Doretta Morrow, who 
sings extremely well, and Mr. James Whitmore, who makes noises 
appropriate to a sergeant. On reflection perhaps this was a good 
choice for a charity evening, the requisite benevolence being, as it 

were, in the air. 
- 





* * a 


Benevolence is also the keynote of The Holly and the Ivy, a quiet 
film about a clergyman and his gently resentful family. Directed 
by Mr. George More O’Ferrall, it is touching, charming, English 
as a robin in the snow. Sir Ralph Richardson, Miss Celia Johnson, 
Miss Margaret Leighton, Mr. Denham Elliott, Mr. Hugh Williams 
and Mr. John Gregson are the stars, and surely no one could hope 
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for a brighter constellation. The theme, which must ring many 
bells in many rectories, is one of self-sacrifice and frustration, the 
children hiding their thoughts and feelings from their father because 
they think he will be shocked or grieved, or will preach them a 
sermon. 

A clergyman, they believe, can never be told the truth. Miss 
Johnson wishes to marry, but there is no one to look after her 
father if she does, so she resigns herself to spinsterhood at the 
sink. Miss Leighton has left home and had a wild life and an 
illegitimate baby. Gathered together for Christmas, the children 
try to hide their sorrows from the vicar, treating him like a dear 
child who must never, at any price, be told the facts of life. When 
these eventually emerge, Sir Ralph, whose studies of puzzled kindliness 
cannot be surpassed, asks his family why it thinks he was ordained 
in heaven’s name to be out of touch with the world. The film gives 
the right answer of course, but not, I fear, the popular one. 

Although this adaptation of Ms. Wynyard Browne’s play has not 
quite managed to dissociate itself from the boards, and although 
it is stubbornly sentimental, it has a quality of innocence that is 
very appealing. And it is so"beautifully acted that I do not hesitate 
to recommend it to everybody except small boys of ten and thugs. 


” * - * 


It Started in Paradise is the story of the rise and fall during the 
last war of a too ambitious dress-designer, Miss Jane Hylton, who, 
by callousness and venality, by exploiting others and loving herself, 
fell from the grace of Grosvenor Street. Miss Marghanita Laski’s 
script takes a very depressed view of haute couture and a positively 
vitriolic one of its devotees. I refuse to believe that débutantes 
worried so much about beach-wear in 1940! Miss Martita Hunt, 
Miss Muriel Paviow and Mr. Ian Hunter bat on the side of integrity, 
and Mr. Ronald Squire is a sort of whimsical umpire. The clothes 
are appalling. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


FOLK DANCING 


International Dance Festival. (Albert Hall.) 


Or the 450 performers, only the French, Belgian and Brazilian 
dancers came to England specially for the occasion. The rest of the 
dances of twenty-four lands were presented by members of the Society 
for International Folk Dancing, and students, exiles, and members 
of Embassy staffs living here. The evening was not as lively as 
one had expected it to be. But if the general tenor was one of dull- 
ness, the evening’s outstanding items sang out all the more happily. 
The Vava Vadmal of Sweden was perhaps the most interesting from 
the point of view of pattern, but the two highlights were un- 
doubtedly the wonderfully skilful Candle Dance of Indonesia and 
the Hopak from the Ukraine, performed by Ukrainian textile- 
workers from Manchester. LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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A Christmas Gift 
FOR YOUR FRIENDS 
OVERSEAS 


In previous years, some of our readers have expressed regret 
that the terms of our Christmas gift offer have not been 
announced in time to order the SPECTATOR to be forwarded to 
their friends overseas so that the first copy should arrive at 
Christmas time. 


We therefore now make our Christmas offer earlier than in 
previous years:— 

We will forward the SPECTATOR to any of your friends, 
living in any part of the world, for six months (twenty-six 
weeks) at the greatly reduced rate of 7s. 6d. as against the 
normal subscription rate of 17s. 6d. 


There is no limit to the number of friends you may nominate ; 
the only condition is that you will not forward the names of 
people who, to your knowledge, are already purchasing the 
SPECTATOR régularly. 

We feel this is a particularly happy choice for a Christmas 
gift to friends overseas, as each week the arrival of the SPECTATOR 
will carry with it a constant reminder of your good wishes. 


In addition a Greeting Card will be forwarded stating that 
the SPECTATOR comes as a gift from you. 


To the Publisher, THe SpecTATOR, LTD., 
99 Gower STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


l accept your Special Christmas Offer and enclose £ S. d. 


for six-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address is: — 


Will you please enter Gift Subscriptions to the following, none of whom, 
to my knowledge, purchases the SPECTATOR regularly :— 


to 


(A letter with full particulars will suffice.) 


For those who wish to give a year’s subscription and take advantage 


of the gift offer the total cost is 25s. 





COUNTRY LIFE 


A CORRESPONDENT from Antrim asks how he may get rid of bracken 
that is encroaching on his garden. Bracken seems to flourish on light, 
well-drained soil as much as on peaty banks, but it does not spread 
so rapidly if the ground can be turned over and sweetened from time 
to time. In some places digging is impracticable and all that can be 
done is cutting. I hesitate to advise anyone to cut bracken unless he 
is prepared to go on doing so indefinitely. I remember being sent to 
cut bracken summer after summer when I was a boy. The growth 
was brought down with a sickle, the tops raked and put on a bonfire, 
and each year the bracken grew again, as strongly as ever, perhaps 
even thicker than before. I noticed that, where the plough and the 
harrow had been, the bracken was slow to make headway again, and 
I think that it is a plant that thrives best when the soil is undisturbed. 
Like mare's tail, it dislikes cultivation. I have never had to worry 
about bracken in my garden, although mare’s tail tries my patience 
annually. If anyone with experience of curbing bracken cares to pass 
on advice, | am sure my friend in Antrim will be grateful. 


Two Tales 

One story is that A. was out gathering sticks in the early afternoon 
and walking along the side of a fir-wood. A number of chickens 
were feeding on the turf, and, as A. approached, he saw a fox in the 
gorse that grew in his path. Before he could shout or make a move to 
frighten the fox, it had darted out and seized and killed a fowl which 
it carried off at speed, leaving no more than a few feathers on the 
grass. A. stood watching it go, his mouth agape and the sticks falling 
from his arm. This was certainly an unusual experience when the 
fox’s food is plentiful, and more unusual at that time of day when 
the fox might have been expected to be in his earth. The second 
story? It is told by those who are not friends of A. It is that a 
certain man who was gathering sticks popped a chicken into his sack. 
He was seen along the woodside, and he knew the owner of the 
birds would miss one. He had since been putting up his defence before 
he was accused, and spreading his story as quickly as possible. 


Looking After Grouse 

My friend the gamekeeper had been round the moorland road in 
his little car. It was part of his patrol, he said, now that the grouse 
are more plentiful than in the war-years. He looked for poachers, and 
informed me that ragged clothes and an old shotgun were not the 
signs. His main trouble was caused by “ gentlemen” with cars and 
two-two rifles. A man with a gun in his car looked for an easy shot, 
and the grouse that came down from the heather were an inviting 
target. A rifle made hardly any noise, and the whole business was 
quick. I remarked that grouse did seem to be fond of the road, and he 
explained that they frequented the roadside for the purpose of picking 
up grit, an essential to their good health as it is to any farmyard bird. 
“I won't tell you the names of some of the respectable ones I’ve 
caught up here,” he said, “ but I only catch them once. A professional 
poacher js afraid of the law. An amateur is more afraid of the 
humiliation of being caught. Once he has been caught he goes some- 
where else, and saves embarrassment for all concerned.” 


The Hare’s Rising 

The rising of a hare from a particular part of a field day after 
day must surely increase its chances of being exterminated. A farm- 
dog learns to know where a hare rises, and a man who regularly walks 
a field with a gun cannot fail to know that a particular hare springs 
up on the same brow, and, unless terrified, takes almost the same 
escape-route. The knowledge of a hare’s behaviour makes it an easy 
matter for a pot-hunter to bring him down inside a day or two. He 
can set a trap in a hole in a hedge or wall, or put down a double- 
woven wire to achieve the same end. Time seems to be on the side 
of the hare’s enemies. I have noticed that a new generation tavours 
the same places. I could almost guarantee to put up a hare on a hill- 
side where I startled one ten years ago. It is an extraordinary thing, 
not so easily explained as the fact that a good trout will be found 
in a pool where a good one has been hooked before. Perhaps the 
answer lies in the contour of the ground, its drainage, the shelter 
and warmth it affords and other less obvious things that attract the 
hare and make it frequent a place, even after man has discovered 
that it favours particular ground. 


Planting Roses 
November is the best month for moving roses or putting in new 
ones. Dig the ground well, and use a peat or old manure mixture to 
stimulate subsequent root-growth. Remember, in the case of 
standards, that the stake should be put in before the tree. If stakes are 
put in after planting, damage to the roots is almost certain. 
IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 139 


Report by John Usborne 


Kiplingesque fables were called for to explain a dog’s circum- 
ambulations before curling up by the fire, the cuckoo’s parasitic habits 
or the fact that the new hybrid tea-rose, ‘* Doctor,’’ cannot be photo- 
graphed close-up because its petals move incessantly in the very stillest 
air. 

The First Friend of Man was, as I had expected, the First Choice 
of Competitors, and a clear majority noticed the word **Kipling- 
esque’’ in brackets. At least that was the inference. Perhaps it 
was unfair to put a quivering hybrid tea-rose between Kipling’s 
teeth, for no one gave it quite the bite and crackling crunch of the 
master in his milieu. A few cuckoos’ eggs dropped in the right 
nest and rang the bell, but here again the flavour was hardly Just So. 
Kipling was always on the friendliest terms with his prototypes, and 
would, I feel, have needed a great effort of charity to give the cuckoo 
the inauguration a friendly prototyp2 deserves. The cuckoo, O 
Best Beloved, was an awkward parasite; and that’s about all the 
average parodist knows. I hoped for the above-average here, but 
I found them all, except one, with The Dog. 

The trouble in many cases was that other fabulist influences were 
too strong. Oscar Wilde kept rearing his well-curled head and 
there were one or two Barries and about as many Joyces. The 
latter’s quirk of going off at a word-wallowing tangent must have 
been particularly magnetic. Anthony Primavesi’s dog was borrowed 
from Stephen Dedalus: ‘*He sat in the grass, but it tickled his tarsus; 
it tickled his tergum, it tickled his sternum and it tickled the tip of 
his tail. He scratched with his toes at his tergum and sternum; he 
snuffi:d with his nose at the tickle on his tarsus, but he couldn’t 
reach the tip of his tail... . He'd flattened the grass that tickled 
his tarsus; he’d stamped down the stalks that stuck in his sternum.”’ 
For R. Kennard Davis I cannot resist playing Frisby Dyke to his 
Handley and asking: ** Wot’s disequilibrating my mechanisms?’’ 

I award first prize of two pounds to Guy Innes and one pound 
each to ‘‘Pibwob,’’ ‘*R. O. J.’’ and Roger Erskine. Highly 
commended: Mrs. V. R. Orm2rod (Cuckoo), H. A. €. Evans (Dog), 
Admiral Sir W. M. James (Cuckoo) and Frances Collingwood 
(Rose). 

PRIZES 
. (Guy INNES) 

It is not known to everybody, Best Beloved, why your Firstest 
Friend—not Yellow Dog Dingo, nor Garm the Hostage, nor the Dog 
You Must Beware of Giving Your Heart To Tear, nor B with an I, 
N with a G, O with a Bingo—but your Firstest Friend, in whose faithful 
eyes the flames are reflected in more-than-oriental-splendour, turns round 
and round before he scroogles down in front of the fire. °*Tisn’t because 
one of his remote ancestors led a giddy-go-round life as a Turnspit. 
*Tisn’t because his master is a Circulation manager—a man of infinite- 
resource-and-sagacity. ’°Tisn’t because he is full of ’satiable curiosity 
to find out which side of him wants warming up first. Nor even, Best 
Beloved, is ¢ ‘cos his Ancestral Memory recalls how his Indian Cousin, 
Red Dhole, goes clockwise round and round to flatten the grass of the 
almost-impenetrable-jungle, *stute animal that he is, so as to make a 
comfy place to lie down. 

It is just because your Firstest Friend, having to store up energy 
for his impending activities as an Indefatigable Watchdog, is Winding 
Himself Up! 

: (R. O. J.) 

This is another story, O my Best Beloved, of the High and Far-Off 
Times when the Tame animals were wild. Wild Dog had a furry, feathery 
tail, most ’straordinarily long and most useful to him in the Wet, Wild 
Woods for all manner of things. Now when he became the First Friend, 
his furry, feathery tail bothered him most aggravatingly; for when he was 
dozing by the fire, in the Cave, the Man would tread on it, and the 
Baby would play with it, which was most ’scruciatingly painful to his 
feelings. One night, when his tail was extra sore, because the Man 
had trodden on it very often, and the Baby had pulled it very hard, the 
Dog watched the Woman as she coiled and curled her long hair. Then 
he considered his furry, feathery tail from this side and from that, and he 
turned and turned and turned, until his tail was all wound safely about 
him, as the Woman wound her hair. And from that day to this, O Best 
Beloved, the Dog turns and turns before he lies by the fire, to wind what 
is left of his furry, feathery tail about him, safe from harm. 


(RoGer ERSKINE) 


In the Wastes-of-Remote-Antiquity, Best Beloved, there were 
four sorts of birds. There were the Kite, the Coot and the really-truly 
Gull; there was also the wildly-’stravagant Cuckoo (but you must not 
ask about Aim yet). 

During the Season of Vernal Germination (that’s Magic) the birds 
were supposed to sing while they built. This was the order of the 
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Djinn in charge of Works and Forests, who was fond of music, being 
tender-hearted. The Kite, the Coot and the really-truly Gull sang 
with Incomparable Sweetness, but the Wildly-’stravagant Cuckoo was 
too wildly-’stravagant to sing or build. (Do not ask about Aim yet.) 
At last the Djinn lost patience (which we are not allowed); he talked 
to the Cuckoo, being tender-hearted, in a Diplomatic and Non-Committal 
Manner (that’s Magic). But the Wildly-’stravagant Cuckoo was too 
wildly-’stravagant to listen. The Djinn, being tender-hearted couldn’t 
give him the worst song, on one note, so he gave him the next worst,on 
two. Then he made a Sloka, which, as you have not heard, I will now 
procede to relate: 
Them that makes nests 
Shall have Cuckoos as guests. 
And that, Best Beloved, was the beginning of Squatters’ Rights. 


(Prpwos) 

When Dog was wild, before becoming the First Friend of Man, he 
walked the warm wild wold. Grass was not green and groomed and 
gracious then, but was all prickly-tickly prongs. 

In the Tremenjus Tropics Dog wouldn't walk in the mid-day sun; 
he went to the grass for shelter and sleep. But the prongs pricked 
his skin and got into his short ears and up his nose and made him go 
bespattishoo. 

Then Dog consulted his friends. Horse told him, ‘‘Sleep standing 
up’’; and Elephant, *‘Grow tough rough-stuff skin and flapperty- 
floppety ears and a wabble nose’’; and Bear, ‘*‘Caves are the properest 
sleeping-places.’” But Dog fell over when he tried to sleep standing up, 
and he couldn’: grow all elephanty, and he hated caves. 

So he said, ‘‘i’ll consult Serpent; he is more subtle than any beast 
of the field.’’ ; 

Serpent said, ‘‘Watch my magic.’’ He curled himself round and 
come. and Grass bowed before his magic and made him a comfortable 


So now, Best Beloved, when Dog sees the fire he thinks, ‘*There’s 
that Tremenjus Tropic Sun,’’ and he curls round and round as Serpent 
taught him. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 142 
Set by Marghanita Laski 


Competitors are invited to offer 200 words from a novel of a kind 
that would be familiar to Jane Austen, but written in a language that 
would be almost entirely incomprehensible to her. No word invented 
since her day must be used, however. For example; ‘** She leant against 
the baby grand and took out her compact.’’ Prize, £5, which may be 
divided. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘*‘Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than November 12th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of November 2Ist. 
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LETTERS TO 


Lowering the Odds 


Sir,—It is quite obvious that you must have published my letter to 
you dated September 28th, since one of your very earnest readers has 
written to me and offered to wager a substantial sum on Governor 
Stevenson! Needless to say, I have not accepted, since I. am not in 
the habit of wagering any such sum on the outcome of any contest. 
Furthermore, he requested that I give him odds of 3 to 2 on the 
General, whereas such odds as I am familiar with at present are 
strictly even money. My reason for writing you at this time is, in 
fact, to revise my prediction. I do not wish to change the final 
outcome—lI still feel that the General will win, but his majority will 
be somewhat less than I predicted. I think a fair prediction is an 
electoral vote of from 300 to 350, instead of the 350 to 400 which 
I stated in my previous letter. The General was, of course, very 
much better known than Governor Stevenson. He swept many Demo- 
cratic voters off their feet for a few weeks, but they are now returning 
to their party, which normally is in the majority. But they will not 
all return—and I feel that enough will vote for the General to ensure 
his election. 

The latest Gallup Poll on the election—published this morning 
(October 24th)—is as follows: 


Candidates Parties 
Eisenhower ... 48 per cent. Republican 45 per cent. 
Stevenson 39 per cent. Democratic 41 per cent. 
Undecided 13 per cent. Undecided 14 per cent. 


Two facts should be added to enable proper interpretation of the 
above—for obviously the General is more popular than his party, 
which is not surprising. (1) The undecided vote will normally go in 
greater numbers to Stevenson than it will to Eisenhower. (2) On the 
other hand, Eisenhower can win with 49 per cent. of the vote, whereas 
Stevenson must have at least 51 per cent. The reason for this is quite 
complicated, and is due to the unbalanced condition in the South— 
too long to explain. The result of all this is that the election will 
be decided in eight key States as follows: New York (45), California 
(32), Ohio (25), Massachusetts (16), Pennsylvania (32), Illinois (28), 
Michigan (19), Missouri (13). Figures after the states are their elec- 
toral votes. 

Recent public-opinion polls suggest that New York, Pennsylvania, 
California, Ohio and Michigan are leaning to Eisenhower; Massachusetts 
and Missouri to Stevenson; and that Illinois is strictly doubtful, even 
though it is the home state of Governor Stevenson. Should the above- 
named states cast their vote as is now indicated, it would result in a 
sweeping victory for Eisenhower. The Governor must change this 
situation if he is to win. My own feeling is that the popular vote 
will be very large and very close, but that the General will win by 
a much larger margin in the electoral vote than will be indicated by 
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THE EDITOR 


his popular vote, for even if the national vote is split fifty-fifty 

he would win by quite a margin. All observers are agreed 

that this election is one of the hardest fought and the closest in our 

history. We are all agreed that whichever candidate wins we shall 

have a tremendous improvement over what we have now.—Yours 

faithfully, HarvarD S. ROCKWELL. 
Minneapolis. 


Peace by Understanding 


Sir,—When Mr. Harold Nicolson points out that any real understand- 
ing of the mentality of a foreign nation is beyond the capacities of 
ordinary people, I am sure he js right. But he is clearly of the opinion 
that we are wasting our time, to say the least of it, in trying to get 
into touch with the ordinary people on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. With the greatest respect, I am sure he is wrong. 

All the evidence is that at present the ordinary people in Russia 
are perfectly willing to live and let live and are not unfriendly. But 
there is also evidence that the Stalin Government is determined to 
make the whole world Communist, perhaps with the idea that that 
is the only way to end war. The important point here is that nobody 
can tell whether Stalin really believes that the Americans are blood- 
Stained (or was it bloody-minded ?) imperialists, or whether he is 
deliberately poisoning the minds of the Russians in order to disguise 
an attack on the West as a war of defence. If he is planning to attack 
us, our only hope is to convince the ordinary Russian people that the 
Americans are not aggressive imperialists, and that we ourselves are 
not really being jll-treated by licentious American soldiery. What 
is Mr. Harold Nicolson’s objection to our inviting our opposite 
numbers in Russia to come and see for themselves ? 

But I think there is more in it than that. It is obvious enough that 
the only way to prevent war is to make peace, and that peace can only 
be made by the ordinary individuals themselves. Mr. Harold 
Nicolson will agree, I am sure, that jit is not enough to leave it to the 
Foreign Office; it is not enough to elect a Member of Parliament to 
influence the Foreign Secretary; it is not enough to send a delegate 
to a peace conference. Where we begin to differ, I think, is in the 
belief that, in the present emergency, it is just as much the duty of 
every man and woman to take exactly the same active part in making 
peace as they would take in war. If that is so, it seems to follow that 
the responsibility of the Government is also exactly the same. If that 
is sound logic, we arrive at a peace-making effort organised by the 
Government in the same way as the war effort, and with an expenditure 
of energy (brains, money, work) on a scale comparable with 
rearmament or the export drive.—Yours faithfully, R.L. Kivcuina. 

Wetherby, Yorkshire. 


Bevanite Broadcasting 


Sir,—I hope Mr. J. H. Thomas was not complaining that so-called 
Bevanites had taken part in certain broadcasts; as a constant 
kstener, I have found their lively participation very satisfactory, for 
they are, on the whole, better broadcasters than most of their Right 
Wing colleagues. Besides, I like hearing minority views—particularly 
since I am, alas, too often of the minorities myself. 

Indeed, we do not hear enough minority views on any of the major 
subjects. In politics, as a Liberal, I look with suspicion on the way 
we have developed our two-party system, which seems to have worked 
out into a convenient “carve-up.” It may be expedient for the Big 
Two to regard minorities as disloyal interlopers and trouble-makers, 
but it is a departure from the idea of democracy as we profess to 
practise it in Great Britain. The bi-partisan foreign policy and the 
bi-partisan attitude towards electoral reform are typical of this cynical 
disregard for minorities—Yours faithfully, ADRIAN BRUNEL. 

First House, Gerrards Cross. 


H.B.’s Cartoons 


Sirn,—Mr. Derek Hudson's interesting review in your last number 
seemed to me to do discriminating justice to John Doyle's art as 
cartoonist. I should like to add a word. Mr. Hudson thinks the idea 
of confining the cartoons chosen to the reign of William IV and so 
giving them a historical unity was a sound idea. I think so too. 
But the merit of that plan was not mine, for it came from the late 
Mr. Alan Bott of the Avalon Press. I had merely said that I wished 
to reproduce some of the H.B. cartoons with historical notes. Mr. 
Bott took up the idea with enthusiasm, interested himself in my his- 
torical notes, about which he made valuable suggestions, and above all 
paid great personal attention to the difficult task of obtaining good 
reproductions of the cartoons; of those technical processes I know 
nothing, but the result seemed to me very good. Mr. Bott died at 
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Surely, it was later than that, Doctor? 


Sir Alexander Fleming discovered penicillin in 1928, but it was many years before the benefits of this anti-biotic 
could be widely applied. In the large-scale production of penicillin, phosphoric acid is used to maintain correct 
conditions in certain stages of the process. This is yet another example of the ways in which Albright & Wilson’s 
phosphorus compounds are applied in manufacturing processes of the most diverse kinds, sometimes playing a 
major, sometimes a minor, but almost always a significant part. 
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the prime of his powers only a few weeks ago, and his sudden death 

is a great loss to artistic and literary publishing. I had only known 

him for a few months, but I am deeply grieved both personally and 

for public reasons.—Yours faithfully, G. M. TREVELYAN. 
23 West Road, Cambridge. 


John Morley’s Wife 


Sir,— Your issue of October 24th carries a paragraph over the signature 
of Janus which evokes relevant memories. I personally visited Morley 
at Elm Park Gardens and, after an interview with him in his study, 
was invited by him into the drawing-room to be introduced to the 
lady whom I took to be his wife, and was received graciously. I do 
not recall the form of words used in the introduction, and no significant 
conversation occurred, but I carried away a pleasant impression of 
the lady. The date? It was the Monday on which the Divorce Court 
pronounced its decree nisi in favour of Captain O’Shea in 1890; and 
I brought with me an early edition of an evening paper telling of 
the verdict—a foregone conclusion, as was agreed, to anyone who had 
read in the morning papers the reported evidence of the previous 
Saturday's hearing. 

It was only later that I learned that there was some ambiguity as 
to Morley’s matrimonial relations. There were others, too, in the 
ranks of those who attacked Parnell “on moral grounds” similarly 
open to counter-attack. Parnell himself frowned on all idea of any 
such counter-attacks by his supporters—his code was the code of a 
high-minded gentleman; and we his followers agreed, no matter how 
virulent the provocation might be.—Yours faithfully, 

Stephen's Green Club, Dublin. HENRY HARRISON. 


Italy on £25 


Sir,—It is sad to see Janus’s grumble about £25 holidays on the 
Continent in last week’s Spectator. My husband and I have just 
returned from a holiday in Italy, lasting nearly three weeks, with some 
cash left over, and without having practised any “poor relation” 
austerities. Of course we did not stay in hotels. But there are plenty 
of good, cheap pensions and convent guest-houses; our beds and food 
cost us an average of about 1,500 lire a day; the lira is about 1,750 to 
the £. We bought postcards freely (they are much cheaper in Italy 
than in England), also sweets and small presents and some books; 
every evening we drank coffee and liqueurs in some cheerful little bar. 
In Rome we went to the opera; three of our party made an excursion 
from Florence to Ravenna, spending a_ night there. We visited all 
the galleries and museums we wanted to see. We found it quite 
unnecessary to take taxis; Italian trams and buses are excellent and 
cheap. It is quite absurd to say that “ national prestige” is involved. 
In Switzerland perhaps more difficulties would arise, because prices 
are higher, but there are plenty of countries besides Italy where it 
is possible to have a good holiday on the £25. The return fare is paid 
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in sterling, and the authorities seem reasonably lenient in making extra 

allowances for purposes of study. My husband obtained leave to draw 

an extra £20, but in fact we did not use it.—Yours faithfully, 
Chichester, Sussex. Mary MoorMan. 


Working to Rule 


Sir,—Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s remarks about the safety regulations 
on the railways are unfortunately true; but his example is inaccurate. 
He must be referring to the collision near Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
shortly before the First World War (I have not the exact date at hand), 
as this is the only head-on collision to have taken place in Wales 
until the minor one at Fishguard about a year ago. 

The accident was caused not because of any customary inattention 
to the rules, but by the negligence of the stationmaster and the driver, 
which resulted in the train’s departing with the token (the driver's 
authority to proceed on a single line) for the section he had just left 
instead of the section he was entering, with the result that the train 
collided with another train which had the necessary .authority to 
proceed. Only two rules had been disobeyed—(a) the stationmaster 
allowed an unauthorised person to work the single-line token instru- 
ments, and (b) the driver never examined the lettering on the token 
to see whether he had the right one; it was never suggested that the 
rules were regularly broken. Incidentally, the system was not fool- 
proof by modern standards, since the signals were not interlocked 
with the token instruments; if they had been, the accident could never 
have occurred.—Yours faithfully, N. JOHNSON. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


Books for a Boy 


Sir,—Will you be so-kind as to allow me to thank, through your paper, 
the many readers who have written to me in reply to my letter about 
books for boys? I started to reply to them all personally, but have 
had so many correspondents that this has become impossible.—Yours 
faithfully, MARJORIE MOON. 


Box 2, Entebbe, Uganda. 
A. E. W. Mason 


Sir,—Here is a footnote to Michael Sadleir’s fitting review of Green's 
A. E. W. Mason. In the 1906 Parliament, Mason was Liberal M.P. 
for Coventry. Early in the first session, Sir Gilbert Parker (Tory M.P. 
for Gravesend, and a good story-teller) spoke in the Debate on the 
Address. Mason followed him, and, when Mason sat down, “C. B.” 
turned to Jack Gulland (the Rt. Hon. J. W. Gulland, Scots Liberal 
Whip) and said: “John, you know, our story-teller is better than 
theirs.”—Yours faithfully, A. F. WHYTE. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


The Spectator, October 30th, 1852. 
THE COLOGNE PRISONERS 
London, 28th October, 1852. 


Smir,—The undersigned call your attention to the attitude of the 
Prussian press, including even the most reactionary papers, such as 
the Neue Preussische Zeitung, during the pending trial of the Com- 
munists at Cologne, and to the honourable discretion they observe, at 
a moment where scarcely a third part of the witnesses have been 
examined, where none of the produced documents have been verified, 
and not a word has fallen yet from the defence. While those papers, 
at the worst, represent the Cologne prisoners and the undersigned, 
their London friends, in accordance with the public accuser, as 
“dangerous conspirators, who alone are responsible for the whole 
history of Europe of the latter four years, and for all the revolutionary 
commotions of 1848 and 1849,” there are in London two public organs, 
the Times and the Daily News, which have not hesitated to represent 
the Cologne prisoners and the undersigned as “a gang of sturdy 
beggars,” swindlers, &c. The undersigned address to the English 
public the same demand which the defenders of the accused have 
addressed to the public in Germany—to suspend their judgement, and 
to wait for the end of the trial. Were they to give further explanations 
at the present time, the Prussian Government might obtain the means 
of baffling a revelation of police tricks, perjury, forgery of documents, 
falsification of dates, thefts, &c., unprecedented even in the records of 
Prussian political justice. When that revelation shall have been made, 
in the course of the present proceedings, public opinion in England 
will know how to qualify the anonymous scribes of the Times and 
the Daily News, who constitute themselves the advocates and mouth- 
pieces of the most ‘infamous and subaltern Government spies. 


We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
F. ENGELS, F. FrReiwiGratu, K. Marx, W. WoLrFr. 
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BOOKS OF 
Evil First And Last 


Hitler: A Study in Tyranny. By Alan Bullock. (Odhams. 25s.) 


Tuts impressive and well-written book will doubtless remain the 
standard life of Hitler for many years to come. Mr. Bullock has 
not merely taken trouble to study his sources (the bibliography 
includes references to nearly 250 books alone—to say nothing of 
articles, pamphlets, minutes, trial-reports, collections of documents 
and so on) but has also fused this immense learning into a coherent 
whole. His work gives us a clear and convincing picture of Hitler 
as a person and of National Socialism as a movement. The author 
writes extremely well, steers his narrative confidently through the 
tangle of facts and problems with which he has to deal, never becomes 
the slave of his own erudition, never goes out of his way to make 
Hitler ridiculous, remains objective and restrained in spite of the 
evilness of his subject. 

That Hitler was evil—I use the word in its religious sense—is the 
overwhelming impression left by the book. Mr. Bullock never 
suggests this as his own view ; perhaps it is not. But his picture 
tells its own tale. Here is a man who in his early years seems 
to be no more than an ordinary boring neurotic—frustrated, 
maladjusted, bitter, full of self-pity, a failure in his hoped-for career 
as artist or architect, uneducated, coarse in voice and appearance, 
unhappy in his relations with his fellow-men and in his sex-life (but 
Mr. Bullock rightly refuses to speculate on this last point). Yet 
this neurotic conquers the soul of a whole people, makes it his 
helpless, to a large extent his willing, victim, and comes within sight 
of becoming master of the whole world. 

How did Hitler achieve this? Partly, without doubt, because 
jkis own sense of frustration and self-pity reflected feelings entertained 
to a greater or lesser extent by the great majority of his adopted 
fellow-countrymen. Mr. Bullock perhaps underestimates the 
importance of this point. He is too much inclined to ascribe 
Yitler’s hold over most Germans to his gifts as a propagandist. 


This is to attribute too much power to propaganda as a political 
weapon. Hitler’s own view was, of course (it was also that of 
Goebbels), that propaganda gould move mountains. I do not 
believe this—and I speak as a professional ** propagandist”’ of 
twelve years’ standing. Successful propaganda must either be true 
to fact (lies will not do for long, though they may occasionally be 
effective in the short run), or else it must appeal to already existing 
emotions, particularly to irrational hopes and fears, in the minds 
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of those to whom it is addressed. Even the most skilful propaganda 
can do no more than underline the facts or whip the emotions into- 
activity. It was for the latter reason that Hitler was so terrifyingly 
successful among the German masses. 


But in addition he possessed three qualities, vital to his success, to 
which Mr. Bullock does full justice: an unfailing ‘‘ intuitive” knowledge 
of the feelings and moods of the Germans with whom he came 
into contact, whether in private conversations or at mass meetings; 
an astonishingly astute mind, which he nevertheless could keep in 
rigid servitude to his passions; and a natural gift for histrionics— 
an ability to switch on charm, or rage, at will without being himself 
more than three-quarters convinced by his own performances, 


To these qualities Hitler owed both his astounding success and his 
ultimate horrible failure. His intuitive triumphs made him think 
himself infallible; his astuteness led him to despise his expert advisers; 
and he in the end became the victim and prisoner of his own self- 
dramatisation. So, in the years before the war, he became, not 
indeed mad in any usual sense of the word but possessed. 


None of his entourage could control him, even when they realised 
where he was leading them. They were helpless, not merely because 
of their German training in unquestioning obedience but also because 
they were overborne by the power of his personality, and because 
they were not sure—almost to the end—whether his ‘‘intuitions’’ 
might not after all be right. When an attempt was made to get 
rid of him by the only possible method, assassination, he escaped 
death as it were by a miracle. Mr. Bullock makes clear how near 
the coup of July 20th, 1944, came to success, and how deeply its failure 
affected his immediate supporters. He retained their allegiance 
even after he had himself come down from the heights and 
become once again no more than a cheap, tortured, self-deluding 
neurotic. 

There is something not ignoble about the last days of some of 
these supporters, notably Goebbels. But Hitler’s story has no 
nobility in it. It is the exact opposite of a tragedy. The tragic 
hero, as we have always been taught, is a basically good man who 
falls into adversity and then shows that his goodness survives and 
may even rise to greatness. Hitler, on the contrary, was from the 
first evil; his evilness helped him to a position of unexampled glory 
and power; but he ended even more evil than he began—evil enough 
to attempt the destruction of his own country, the one object for him 
(so most people had supposed) of genuine altruistic love. 


This is a magnificent study, not indeed of tyranny as the sub-title 
alleges, but of one particular tyrant. Let us hope that neither 
Mr. Bullock nor anybody else will ever have occasion to make a 
comparable study of any other tyrant. LINDLEY FRASER. 


Harvest Home 


Spectator Harvest. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. WILSON Harris, in his foreword, suggests that this book ought, 
perhaps, to be called ‘‘Spectator Gleanings’’ rather than ‘* Spectator 
Harvest.’” ‘‘The harvest, strictly speaking,’’ he writes, ‘‘is the 
whole sum of articles contributed to the Spectator in the past sixteen 
months. From these a selection has been gleaned for republication 
in this more enduring form.’’ This particular reader, however, 
insists that if ‘‘harvest”’ is not literal truth it is most certainly poetic 
truth. It is analogous to Wordsworth’s ‘‘harvest of the quiet eye,’’ 
which plainly could not be an all-comprehending eye, but was a 
beautifully selective one. To those who care at all about gocd 
writing this is the harvest of a warm sun in Gower Street; it is Ceres’ 
bounty. 

The common denominator of the articles reprinted in this book 
is their literary charm and their vitality. In a way that is hard to 
define the value of many of them is enhanced by reading them 
between covers. It may be that this is due to Hamish Hamilton’s 
noble typography, which gives a classic quality to all the writings. 
Or it may be even more due to the sheer expertise of the editing. 
There are certain articles in a weekly journal which, like wines, 
improve by keeping. There are others that are brilliant but must, 
alas, be evanescent, being so linked to a topical occasion or passing 
mood that within a month there are no bubbles left in them to wink 
at the brim. This book has been most skilfully selected from wines 
that both travel and mature. 
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Apart from the lie it gives to ‘‘ Hudibras’’ Butler’s old sneer about 
**the deathless pages of diurnal,’’ this harvest home of the Spectator 
testifies to the catholicity of the journal, its freedom of mind and its 
liberalism, spelt with a small 1. When one reads this selection 
of the articles of sixteen months, one after the other, with their vivid 
contrasts, one realises how generous the Spectator is in its sympathies. 


In days when querulous coteries make war to the knife and fork in | 
the Soho restaurants, it is delightful to thumb through the pages of a 

book which embraces Jean Paul Sartre on André Gide, Peter Fleming | 
Brogan on his native | 
Clydeside, James Laver on Sir Charles Cochran, Angela Thirkell on | 
Zebra crossings, Spender on Auden, Glorney Bolton on Queen | 
Victoria, Neville Cardus on C. B. Fry, Lord Tweedsmuir on his | 
goshawk, the late H. J. Massingham on W. H. Hudson, that sublime | 
ancient, George Robey, on all the lost fun of life and that young man | 


on The Man from Rangoon, Professor 


of immense promise, Kenneth Tynan, on the impact on him of **the 
cubist monolith,’’ New York. 


It is pleasant to find the great judge Sir Norman Birkett 
writing On the Singing of Hymns, and recalling the fervour 
of the congregational singing of his boyhood. He likes to think 
now that he knows what makes a good hymn, but ‘‘I confess 
There is Professor Gilbert 
Murray at eighty-five discoursing on Homer Today with the freshness 
of enraptured youth, and making the reader conscious of the strange, 
wild music of Homer’s poetry filling the air, as though it were the 
dying strains of the Beethoven Ninth. Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan recalls 
her mother, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and the astonishing impression 
that Robert Elsmere, the novel about a young clergyman’s loss of 
faith, made upon the Victorians, and notably on Gladstone. In 
sharp contrast is Miss Virginia Graham’s Unwillingly to School 
whose intellectual heresies most of us will nowadays support: ‘* There 
is, I believe, a strong affinity between Shakespeare and religion, 
inasmuch as they are two treasures which should be offered to the 
young in small mouthfuls lest they wreck the palate.’’ There is, too, 
a happy choice of Spectator poets, headed by Walter de la Mare 
himself. 

But, of course, the first question any seasoned Spectator reader 
will ask is this: ‘‘Is there plenty of Harold Nicolson?’’ There could 
not, of course, ever be sufficient of Harold Nicolson. We may be 
glad that there is a well-chosen representation of the moods of this 
enchanting essayist. If one detested every other writer in the Spectator, 
abhorred its politics, and even deplored its competitions, one would 
still have to take it on account of the matchless Nicolson. He is the 
best stylist of his age. His combination of elegance, wit and worldly 
wisdom with the generous idealism that made him a Labour candidate, 
his irony and easy humour which yet permit the darting phrase of 
poetry, supply us with a unique weekly pleasure. 

I have often seen it said that the essay is a dead literary form. 
Spectator Harvest alone disproves it. Such an anthology as this 
shows how greatly the essay has gained in vitality, body and content 
in recent years. The reason is that all the writers in this book have 
something to say. What a contrast there is between Maurice 
Cranston’s sketch of Denton Welch or Derek Hudson’s Festival of 
Britain piece 1851-1951 and those frail fancies of the long ago—the 
thin, pale whimsical *‘middles’’— On Meeting Black Cats or On 
Spring in Tufnell Park or On Nothing in Particular. The essay has 
come of age. 


There is a delightful contribution from the Editor (who incidentally 
does not write enough in the essay vein) called Gower Street and 
All That in which he reveals that No. 99, the home of the Spectator, 
was once occupied in Victorian times by an adventuress called Angel 
Anna who engaged in scandalous practices which led her to the Old 
Bailey. ‘*‘Who, after this, will call Gower Street a dull thorough- 
fare?’’ asks Mr. Wilson Harris artlessly. The supplementary question 
is inevitable, ‘* Who after Spectator Harvest dare say it either?’’ 


There are two things one may write about an anthology to which 
one feels kindly—that it makes admirable bedside reading, and that 
it answers the question of what to give for Christmas. On this 
occasion the trite is the true. One echoes the Editor’s own wish: 
**I hope its successors will make annual appearances in future—as 


harvests should. R. J. CRUIKSHANK. 





In next week’s ‘‘Spectator’’ Dr. C. A. Alington will review ‘* Hymns 
and Human Life’’ by Erik Routley; Arthur Ransome ‘‘A Forgotten 
Journey’’ by Peter Fleming; and Dr. Keith Feiling a new edition of 
**Lord Hervey’s Memoirs.”’ 
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A Ray of Darkness 
By MARGIAD EVANS 

“This book describes how she became a major 
epileptic; and as such, it is a valuable case- 
history; but it is also a spiritual pilgrimage, 
steered as it were by a poet’s eye, and lit by a 

poet's prose.”—J. H. B. Peer in the Observer. 
12s. 6d. 
(We have also re-issued Margiad Evans’s Autobio- 
graphy.) 12s. 6d. 


R. L. Surtees 
By LEONARD COOPER 


Fully illustrated in colour and black and white 

by John Leech. 15s. 

The Daily Graphic ‘find’ for November. 
(Ready Nov. 12th) 


s ° 

eagoing Gaucho 
By ERNESTO URIBURU 

“ There’s a book, from the word go. . 

George Millar at his best never wrote a more 


entertaining book than this.”—Apr1an SELIGMAN 
in the Observer. Fully illustrated. 


.. Even 


15s. 


Henry James 
By MICHAEL SWAN 


A new volume in the English Novelists Series. 
7s. 6d. 
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Noel Langley’s 
new novel 
THE RIFT IN THE LUTE 
: 10s. 6d. 
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Th Sawidiade Doll 


By MARGOT CAMPELL 


Author of Heartwood. 
12s. 6d. 
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A Great Man of Law 


A Man of Law’s Tale: The Reminiscences of Lord Macmillan. (Mac- 
millan, 21s.) 


CHAUCER’S description of the Man of Law could fittingly be applied 
to the late Lord Macmillan, for ** nowhere was there so busy a man’’ 
and certainly ‘‘he was full rich of excellence.’’ It is sad to think 
that he did not live to see the publication of this book, in which he 
tells of his great career. With modesty, but with natural and 
pardonable pride, he looks back over all the way that he has come, 
from the Free Church manse in Glasgow to the highest positions in the 
Law and the State. It is a wonderful story, beautifully told. He 
speaks with pride and affection of his Scottish ancestry and home, 
and then relates what he regards as the main events of his life. The 
years, crowned with honours, at Edinburgh University, where his 
name ‘‘is inscribed in letters of gold in the company of Lord Haldane 
and other distinguished philosophers,’’ the rapid conquest of the 
Scottish Bar, the still greater triumphs in London before the House 
of Lords and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and the 
recognition of his supreme excellence in being taken straight from the 
Bar to the highest judicial office as a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary— 
these things alone would justify the title of the book; and to lawyers 
particularly this account of the life of the law is properly to be 
described as fascinating. 

But Lord Macmillan was much more than a mere man of law. He 
was in the fullest meaning of that term a man of letters. His earlier 
book—Law and Other Things—displays the width of his interests 
and the quality of his mind. He was fond of quoting to young lawyers 
the words of Counsellor Pleydell in Scott’s Guy Mannering: **A 
lawyer without literature or history is a mechanic, a mere working 
mason, but if he possesses some knowledge of these he may venture to 
call himself an architect.’’ It is not without interest to observe 
that in this present book quotations are made from Pepys, Steele, 
Cicero, Cowley, Johnson, Stevenson, Dickens, Erasmus, Machiavelli 
and many others, 

But there is some truth in the saying that the life of the Law is narrow 
and circumscribed, and many people will think that perhaps Mac- 
millan’s greatest work was in the wider fields of public service. He 
was entirely without political ambition, yet nevertheless, at the call 
of public duty, he served as Lord Advocate for Scotland in a Socialist 
Government, and as Minister of Information in a Conservative 
Government. In the first office he won golden opinions, but he 
speaks of the second as ‘‘a brief and inglorious period’’ in which 
**T was not much ofa success.’’ It was the only failure in a long and 
brilliant career, and it was most certainly not his fault. On this side 


of his life he would appear to be of the opinion of Lord Rosebery: 
**Office is indeed an acquired taste, though by habit persons may 


IAN NIALL 


The author of The Poacher’s Handbook and Fresh 
Woods, who is well known to readers of the Spectator, 
has written another delightful country book. With 
woodcuts by Barbara Greg. 
Ios. 6d. 


Note: Mr. Niall’s new novel, The Boy Who Saw Tomorrow, 
will be published on November 17th. 
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learn to relish it, just as men learn to love absinthe, or opium or 
cod-liver oil.’’ 

The form of public service in which Macmillan was best known 
was as the Chairman of Royal Commissions, Select and Departmental] 
Committees, and the like. It may be doubted whether any other 
man of law has ever been called upon to deal with so many diverse 
topics as he was, ranging from Income Tax to lunacy, though the 
connection between these two topics may be closer than at first 
appears. It is a characteristic part of our constitutional procedure 
to enquire by committee or commission into almost any topic that 
may be the subject of legislation, and Lord Macmillan writes most 
interestingly of many of these subjects with humour and with know- 
ledge. But three great institutions were especially dear to Lord 
Macmillan’s heart, and he devotes three chapters of his book to 
describing them in detail. They were his chairmanship of the Court 
of the University of London, the establishment of the National 
Library of Scotland and the founding of the Pilgrim Trust. In 
these three chapters Macmillan reveals himself as a man devoted 
to the furtherance of noble things, and bringing all his great powers 
to the gigantic tasks by which he was confronted. His name will 
for ever be associated with them. 

The whole of the book is written in the most attractive style. 
Whether he is dealing with the history of his clan, the special procedure 
followed when men are called to the Scottish Bar, the history of the 
Faculty of Advocates, the complicated history of the University of 
London, the important cases in which he was concerned as Advocate 
or Judge, or indeed any other topic, he writes with ease, simplicity 
and power. Lord Macmillan was a great figure in the Law and an 
equally great figure in the world of affairs; but he was, above all, a 
great example of rare and splendid gifts freely given to the public 
service. This book will be read with the keenest pleasure and the 
utmost profit by lawyer and layman alike, for his standards of 
conduct were such that every lawyer is in his debt, and his devotion 
to the public welfare has enriched the whole of our public life. 

NORMAN BIRKETT. 


Kind Lady and Cruel Sea 


The Wreck of * The Maid of Athens.” By Emily Wooldridge. Edited 
and illustrated by Laurence Irving. (Bles. 12s. 6d.) 


For a maritime nation, as Mr. Laurence Irving reminds’ us in a 
judicious foreword, we have produced singularly few nautical 
heroines. In the annals of the sea there are no Boadiceas, no 
Florence Nightingales ; and even if there were one doubts if any 
would have outshone in steadfastness and resource the heroine of 
the journal which came into his hands some years ago and which 
he now presents to the public. Mrs. Emily Wooldridge, who died 
‘in the 1920s, was the wife of the master of the ‘ Maid of Athens,’ 
a brigantine of some 230 tons. In 1869, when both the ship and the 
lady were twenty-nine years old,* The Maid of Athens ’ sailed from 
London Docks with a mixed cargo and a crew (including the captain) 
of eleven; she was bound for ports on the west coast of South 
America. The crew were a poorish lot, and matters were not im- 
proved by the loss of the mate, who was swept overboard in a storm ; 
but nothing went seriously amiss until, in dirty weather on Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1870, the cargo was found to be on fire. 

*The Maid of Athens’ was then somewhere off the coast of 
Tierra del Fuego, and the Captain made for Staten Island, a desolate, 
mountainous, uninhabited island about one hundred miles to the 
eastward of Cape Horn. Here the ship struck, but the castaways 
got hazardously ashore in her two boats. It took them six weeks to 
patch the longboat up and collect supplies ; and at the end of March, 
in this frail and ill-found craft, they set off for the Falkland Islands, 
a distance of 500 miles. They were lucky to reach their destination, 
and very near the end of their tether when they did. 

The extent to which the party owed their survival to Emily Wool- 
dridge is difficult to estimate. In her own narrative she claims no 
more than the status of a passenger, anxious not to be an encum- 
brance and to be of help when she can. But one cannot avoid the 
conviction that they would have fared very much worse without 
her. The crew, under stress, proved to be shirkers who pilfered 
spirits from the captain’s tent, demanded extra rations and scamped 
vital duties. The captain was seriously ill at one stage, and probably 
owed his recovery to his wife’s nursing. She describes him—in a 
series of thumbnail sketches of the crew compiled in the manner of 
** Character of the First XI °’ in a school magazine—as ** a man of 
strong determination, and one who will conquer difficulties, and my 
very dear husband ”’ ; and one cannot help suspecting that between 
the captain’s ruthless drive and the crew’s incurable fecklessness her 
personality and her sex acted as an invaluable solvent. 






























JUST PUBLISHED 


A new novel by 


R. C. HUTCHINSON 


Recollection of 
a Journey 


In an analysis of R. C. Hutchinson’s place in 
literature which appeared in World Review after 
publication of his last novel ALEX COMFORT wrote : 
*‘ Elephant and Castle confirms his mastery in a 
manner which I find unequivocal and inescapable. 
If we do not yet recognise him as one of our most 
important novelists, that is our fault, not his.” 
Writing in the The Listener about the same book, 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN said “If Mr. Hutchinson is as great 
a writer as he sometimes seems to be, he is among 
the very greatest names in English literature.” 


400 pp., Large Crown 8vo. 15s. net 
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The 


Forsaken Idea 


A Study of Viscount Milner 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


Seldom has a statesman had to suffer such 
universal m*ésunderstanding as Lord Milner. 
Edward Crankshaw’s book is not a biography, 
but a study of the ideas which governed the life 
of a great patriot; ideas which today, when 
patriotism is often regarded with apathy or 
suspicion, have a particular bearing on our own 
problems. 15s. net 


The Little World of Man 


J. B. BAMBOROUGH 
University Lecturer in English at Oxford 


An account of Renaissance psychological theory, illus- 
trated from contemporary authorities, with special 
reference to the methods and conventions of literary 
characterization, those of Shakespeare in particular. 
20s. net 
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ONE OF OUR 


SUBMARINES 


EDWARD YOUNG 


COMMANDER DSO DSC RNVSR 


“In the very highest rank of books about 
the last war. Submarines are thrilling 
beasts, and Edward Young tells of four 
years’ adventures in a good stout book 
with excitement on every page. Some- 
times the tension is so great that one has 
to put the book down.’* | SUNDAY TIMES 


BOOK SOCIETY ALTERNATIVE CHOICE 


Illustrated 18s 





Peter Fleming 
A FORGOTTEN JOURNEY 


“Exactly the sort of diary one would 
expect him to keep. Enthusiasts will 
swoop down on it as on a treasure-trove.”’ 

OBSERVER 


Illustrated 10s 6d 





WORKING WITH 


Roosevelt 


BY SAMUEL I. ROSENMAN 


An intimate, behind-the-scenes account by 
a distinguished judge who for 17 years was 
F.D.R’s back-room boy and his Boswell. 


Illustrated 2\s 





Stephen Potter 


ONE-UPMANSHIP 


“On he goes, continually scintillating . . . 
Everything in this delightful book is a 
masterpiece of jestmanship.” SPECTATOR 


“There is no sign yet that the Founder is 
running out of ideas.” | TIMES LIT. SUPP. 


“He keeps it up with the utmost zest and a 
quite astonishing fancy.” 
TIMES WEEKLY REVIEW 


Illustrated 8s 6d 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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It is an extraordinarily likeable personality—simple, humane, 
warm-hearted and quite indomitable ; it is clear that the men loved 
and respected her. As they pulled weakly past the lighthouse into 
safety, she noted : 

** | suppose my feelings were too much for me, for I was quietly 
crying, when Hayward said, ‘ The Missus is crying.’ If the boat 
had upset, more commotion could not have been made. I was 
highly indignant, and denied it instantly ; I told them all to look 
out for the Wolf Rock, a rock just above water and dangerous. .. .”” 

Emily, needless to say, was the-one who spotted it. Through all her 
vicissitudes she remains unashamedly, almost proudly feminine, and 
her narrative, which could hardly have failed to be arresting even if 
she had been a dull sort of person, derives from the sweetness and 
light of her character a powerful and peculiar charm. 


PETER FLEMING. 
Twelfth-Century Traveller 
The Travels of Ibn Jubayr. 


Translated and edited by R. J. C. 
Broadhurst. (Cape. 42s.) 

DIscCERNING readers of this most human book will enjoy the 
experience of gazing upon Mecca and Medina, Baghdad under the 
Caliphs, the Crusaders under the hurtling impact of Saladin, and 
the brilliance of the Norman-Saracen Kingdom of Sicily—through 
the eyes of a kindly, shrewd, irascible Spanish Moor, journeying 
on pilgrimage from February, 1183, to April, 1185. 

Much of the voyage was exacting; some of it arduous. At 
al-Iskandariyah—Alexandria—began the recurrent vexation of the 
Customs: 

‘** Their goods, great and small, were searched and confusedly 
thrown together, while hands were thrust under their waistbands 
. . « Many possessions disappeared. After this scene of abasement 
and shame, for which we pray God to recompense us amply . . . 
we were allowed to depart.”’ 

In the towns of the Upper Nile, 

** the plunging of hands into the clothing of the merchants in search 
of what dirhems or dinars they might have under their armpits or in 
their bosoms, is abominable to hear and hateful to relate. ’’ 

At the tomb-mosque of the martyred Husayn in Cairo, Ibn Jubayr 
joins ‘‘the surging throng, weeping and entreating Glorious God 
to bless the hallowed dust, and offering up humble supplications 
such as would melt the heart and split the hardest flint.’’ In the 
great mosque at Mecca the entry of the Amir, and the effect of the 
sermon upon the emotional Semitic congregation, are impressively 
and movingly recorded. Hard by 

** the Black Stone has a marble bench running round it. On this 
men sit pondering the nobility of the place, for it is the most noble 
of the world, and described as partaking of the nobility of the places 
in the world to come. . . . Let this be sufficient to you.’’ 
There are splashes of beauty: ‘‘ outside Jiddah we met reefs which had 
broken the water and made it laugh’’; so Aeschylus had watched, 
centuries before, ‘‘the innumerable laughter of the sea.’’ In the 
hateful Crusaders’ Tyre his reluctant admiration goes to a bride. 

** Proud she was in her ornaments and dress, walking with little 
steps of half a span, like a dove or in the manner of a wisp of cloud. 
God protect us from the seductions of the sight.*’ 


WINES OF FRANCE 


by ALEXIS LICHINE 


This is a book for everyone who likes to drink wine. Mr. Lichine, 
himself owner of two vineyards in Bordeaux and one in Burgundy, 
and an exporter of repute, does not spend time on old and rare 
vintages, which are extremely costly if not completely unobtainable, 
but deals at length with all the wines of France which the wine- 
lover can both obtain and, as is so important nowadays, afford. 
He describes the wine districts, vineyard by vineyard, the quality of 
their wines and vintages, and the variety of methods of viniculture 
and wine-making. The book is already circulating in France, and 
has produced high tributes such as this from Comte Hubert de 
Beaumont, proprietor of Chateau Latour : “I have lent this volume 
to many of my friends, who have enjoyed it as much as as I did, 
and being the head of a first Grand. Cru as well as being closely 
related to the firm ‘ Moet et Chandon’, I am very hard to please.’’ 
328 pp., Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
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Ibn Jubayr can write sardonically, even of the Caliph of Baghdad: 
**The lustre of this reign consists only in pages and negro eunuchs,’’ 
later, ‘‘all these rulers embellish themselves with titles connected 
with religion (Din), and you will hear only awesome by-names and 
appellations that for the wise are without profit.’’ He abounds 
in praise of that real preux chevalier of the Crusades, Saladin; who 
is however badly served—‘‘if only he knew.’’ The mention of 
Arabs under Norman government at Palermo, professing Christianity 
but secretly Muslim, recalls **‘Muslim’’ crypto-Jews—the Dénmés 
of the later Ottoman Empire. 

For Dragoman improbabilities he reserves a Herodotean dis- 
claimer; ‘*but God best knows the truth of this.’’ Constantly, and 
sometimes quaintly, he invokes the divine intervention. Near 
Atrabanish—Trapani—**‘may God restore it (to the Muslims), is a 
large town, the women of which are said to be the fairest in all the 
island. God grant they may be made captives of the Muslims.”’ 

Throughout, the vivid narrative and pungent commentary are 
amusingly enhanced by a ground bass of pious ejaculation, occasion- 
ally degenerating into rank, though conventional rather than ran- 
corous, abuse: *‘At Acre, the capital of Frankish cities in Syria, 
unbelief and un-piousness burn fiercely, and pigs and crosses 
abound.’’ ‘‘At Tibnin Customs’’ (once again!) ‘‘are levied. It 
belongs to the sow known as Queen, who is the mother of the pig 
who is Lord of Acre—may God destroy it!’’—a technique demoded 
for some centuries, until recently re-exploited by Press and radio 
Curtain lecturers. 

This literal yet elegant reproduction of the words, syntax and 
imagery of the Arabic original is enriched by a glossary, scholarly 
notes, and the luxury of separate person and place indexes; and 
should prove nq less acceptable to the Near Eastern expert than 
to the seeker, in that enchanting field, of instruction with delight. 

RONALD STORRS. 


The ‘ Trent’ Incident 


Atlantic Impact, 1861. By Evan John. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Nor since the appearance of Great Britain and the Civil War, by 
Professor E. D. Adams, a quarter of a century ago, have | read with 
greater enjoyment any book on what is now sometimes referred to 
as ‘‘The War of the States.’’ Certainly the author of Atlantic 
Impact is well equipped for the task of producing an arresting 
account of an incident in that struggle: the forcible removing by 
Captain Charles Wilkes, of U.S.S. ‘San Jacinto,’ of the two con- 
federate delegates, Senators Mason and Slidell, from the British 
mail-steamer S.S. ‘Trent’—which very nearly brought about war 
between the United States and Great Britain. 

The story of the seizure of the delegates and the flouting of the 
British flag is the main theme of the book, together with the various 
repercussions caused on both sides of the Atlantic, and the author 
skilfully holds our attention throughout. This is history written 
by a novelist-playright-cum-historian, and the book should certainly 
arouse in those unfamiliar with the great drama of the war 
between North and South a desire for further knowledge. Since the 
days of Anthony Trollope and E. L. Godkin, down to the appearance 
of the writings of John Buchan, Lord Charnwood and John Drink- 
water, the Civil War has inspired many British authors to deal with 
some aspect of the struggle. One of the best military histories of 
the war was by a British military historian. 

At the very moment that C. F. Adams, the recently appoin- 
ted United States Minister, was arriving in this country, the 
Spectator almost alone was devoting itself to the task of enlight- 
ening the British public about the struggle. It was in the columns 
of the Spectator that Thomas Hughes took up the cudgels for Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and reasserted that slavery was an issue. I think 
that perhaps the author underestimates all that has been done for 
the American negro, for he quotes the admission made by Jefferson 
Davis that he had been wrong about one thing. ‘*The abolition of 
slavery had indeed benefited the white races—especially the former 
slave-owners. But he could not see that it had been of any advantage 
to the blacks.’’ The author continues: ‘*Some of those who knew 
the America of 1952, where so many negroes starve, pine in friendless 
slums, are continuously insulted and occasionally lynched, have 
begun to wonder whether there was not some sound sense in Mr. 
Jefferson Davis’s opinion.’’ Surely, while admitting that the 
condition of many negroes in the United States leaves much to 
be desired—I too have seen horrid slums inhabited by negroes in 
the South—it would have been juster to point out that there is another 
side to the picture. 

At the time of emancipation, in 1865, more than 90 per cent. of the 
negroes in the U.S. were illiterate. Today 95 per cent. can read 
and write. As I said in the Spectator (March 14th, 1952): ‘‘In the 
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SUSAN TWEEDSMUIR’S 


memories of 





girlhood 


The Lilae 
& the Rese 


Happy, Edwardian days in 
London and at Moor Park, the 
“great house ’’ where Lady 
- Tweedsmuir spent her youth up 
to the time of her marriage to 

John Buchan (here described). 


With 8 pages of photos. 12/6 net 





America Day by Day 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR’S diary of a coast-to-coast journey 
through modern America—gay, perceptive and trenchant. “This 
is what I saw and how I saw it; I have not tried to say more.’’ 
16 pages of photos. 21s. net 


Winning Defence 


By JOHN BROWN, the most important Contract Bridge book of 
1952. “The finest book yet written on the play of the cards.”’ 


—Country Life. With 197 specimen hands. 21s. net 
Gas Duckworth & (o.ftd 
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SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


The Story of Ski-ing 
THE TIMES “ Continuously lively. ...” 
EVENING NEWS “ Besides an excellent selection of 
ski-ing stories it contains a mine of facts and 
figures.” 21s. net 


DORIS LESLIE 


The Great Corinthian 


“THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT “ Extremely 
entertaining ...the real centre of the book is the 
Prince’s personal and domestic character.” 

2nd large-impression 8 plates. 15s. net 


FRANK WALLACE 


Please Ring the Bell 


THE STAR “ The full succulent flavour of the Edwardian 
age described by one of its most captivating 
survivors.” 18s. net 


Back in Print ! 


WALDEN 


LIVEPOOL POST ‘I had not supposed I should ever 
part with the copy of Walden I bought over forty 
years ago, but it will have to yield place to this 
beautiful new edition, quite exquisitely illustrated.” 

2Is. net 


Henry David Thoreau 
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This delightfully amusing account 
of the carefree, unpractical life of 
the islanders of Raoria—where 
the Kon-Tiki was wrecked—is by 
the red-bearded Swedish member 
of the crew. The games and sports, 


KON-TIKI & I 





BE OS 





religion, medicine and economics 
are described with a wealth of 
entertaining detail, for the 
islanders’ motto, aitea peapea— 
“Oh hang it, tomorrow will do” 
pervades all their activities. 


Illustrated 15s. net 


by Erik Hesselberg 


“Through the merry mind and 
vivid draughtsmanship of Kon- 
Tiki’s navigator and guitar player 
we meet the people and live the 


incidents thatembroidered the not 
always so merry reality.” —Time 
& Tide. “The perfect gift for all 
ages from 10to 100.”—Western Mail 


(An Artist’s impression of the expedition) 55 thousand sold 10s. 6d. net 


AMERICAN 


\ INDIANS IN 
THE PACIFIC 


by Thor Heyerdahl 


“Will delight many general readers 
... the product of a mind at once 
scholarly and entertaining... the 


spray of the South Seas blows 
through its pages.”—The Times 
91 pages of illustrations 70s. net 


(The scientific theory behind the expedition) 
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film reviewers enthusiastic 
“‘irresistible’’—RICHARD WINNINGTON 


*‘an astonishing story” —THE TIMES 


see the film and read the full 





435,000 sold 
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opportunity afforded him of obtaining university training, the 
American negro is better off than the average Britain. Of the 
fifteen million negroes in the U.S., 128,000 are enrolled in American 
colleges as compared with 85,000 in universities in the United King- 
dom, with a population of fifty million.” Probably no other under- 
privileged group in the world is forging ahead more rapidly than the 
American negro. But we are getting rather far away from what 
Punch described as ‘*The Council of Trent’’: the discussions in the 
British Cabinet of the * Trent’ affair. 

The author provides a particularly moving account of the last days 
of the Prince Consort’s life, when his wise alteration of one of 
Lord Palmerston’s despatches probably saved Great Britain from 
embarking on a ‘‘fratricidal war, which would have also threatened 
to engulf the world in carnage, hatred and misery.’’ It is essential 
that all who seek to improve British-American relations in the middle 
of the twentieth century should study this account of an episode 


which played such an important part in our relations ninety years ago. 
EVELYN WRENCH. 


Twentieth Century Covenanter 
No Stone Unturned. By Ian Hamilton. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


WHEN Ian Hamilton, an undergraduate of Glasgow University, 
manhandled the Coronation Stone into a car outside Westminster 
Abbey early on Christmas morning last year, he made startling 
reality of the day-dream with which many a Scottish Nationalist 
had long consoled himself. But he and his friends were no hairy, 
wild-eyed extremists. They were supporters of the Covenant, the 
moderate self-government movement which Scots of the utmost 
caution and respectability may safely join without risking charges 
of fanaticism or disloyalty to the Crown. Now Hamilton has 
written out in full his story of the incident, and I recommend it both 
to those who were angered or saddened by the removal of the Stone 
and to the many more who saw it merely as an amusing escapade. 
For, with its candour and naiveté, it illuminates far more searchingly 
than any political exposition that state of mind which the English 
find it hard to understand in the Scots. 

In their good-humoured way, certainly intending no offence by it, 
the English take the Scots to be the same people as themselves, and 
think of the Border, if they think of it at all, as a quaint survival of 
a dead order. They are genuinely conscious of Britain (which they 
normally call England) as a single indivisible entity. Now the 
Scots do not think in this way at all, and the Border is as real to 
them as it is unreal to the English. When an Englishman travels to 
Scotland he simply goes north. When a Scotsman travels to England 
he crosses a Border and enters another, a different, a foreign country. 
When he speaks of Britain he thinks of and means the United 
Kingdom; for, unlike the English, his awareness is not of a single 
indivisible entity but of the union of England (and Wales) with 
Scotland. And if he thinks: of that treaty which in 1707 united the 
Parliaments of both countries, the chances are that he does so with 
a feeling of vague resentment, for its effect was to deprive Scotland, 
which the Scot continues to think of as a nation, of that domestic 
political independence proper to a nation. 

Scotland has its own legal system, its own State church, and certain 
Government departments have their offices in Edinburgh; but so 
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long as Scottish members of Parliament sit in a House which is 
legally the English House continuing, and where they are greatly 
outnumbered, Scotland may fairly be said to be merged in England. 
So a moderate Covenanter might argue. If, with the Union, the 
Scots had ceased to be Scots in the national sense, then all this would 
be of not the slightest importance. The United Kingdom is one 
country, and the inhabitants of one part of it are called Scots as those 
of another are called Yorkshiremen. Does Rutland demand self- 
government? But the Scots have grown more, not less, nationally 
conscious, and the concomitant is the growing desire to see a domestic 
Parliament sitting once again in Edinburgh. It is this aspiration 
(too vague as yet to be a decisive factor in orthodox party politics) 
which is canalised in the Covenant movement, and which is expressed, 
often explicitly and always implicitly, in the pages of lan Hamilton’s 
adventure story. 

For it may be read as that, too—as a straightforward thriller of 
rather an ingenuous turn—although as such it will not be enjoyed by 
certain ecclesiastical, political and police authorities who cut a poor 
figure in the narrative. Great plans had been laid; but when it came 
to the point, it was all very much a matter of hasty improvisation. 
Luck was on Hamilton’s side. He puts it otherwise himself: ‘* Let 
the cynics laugh and Archbishops howl ‘Sacrilege!’ but the hands 
of God were over mine when I lifted that Stone.’’ Lift it he did, 
by himself, into the waiting car, and even as he drove away from the 
Abbey the night watchman was calling the police. Thereafter, it 
was pure Buchan. 

Sir Compton Mackenzie has written a preface in which he recalls, 
a little wistfully, that ‘‘twenty years ago there were many young 
Scotsmen who dreamed of retrieving the Stone of Destiny from 
Westminster.’ Like Hamilton and his friends, ‘‘they would not 
have considered such a rescue sacrilegious or senseless or criminal, 
nor, be it added, disloyal.’’ Many who read Hamilton’s account 
may consider that his sincerity is mistaken, but none will be unaware 
that the spirit of the deed was the very opposite of sacrilegious, 
senseless, criminal or disloyal. IAIN HAMILTON. 


The Westminster 


Westminster Hospital, 1719-1948. By John Langdon-Davies. 
(John Murray. 2ls.) 


FORTUNATELY, of the two people who have writien this book, Mr, 
Langdon-Davies, the historian, has for the most part prevailed. 
In everything relating to the hospital itself, he has been accurate. 
objective, and persuasively readable. But the Westminster, like 
every other great hospital, has had to absorb and adapt itself to 
many outside changes, revolutions in hygiene and sanitation, and 
the new demands made in turn by the coming of anaesthesia, anti- 
sepsis, and ever more complicated methods of diagnosis. And it is 
when, for background purposes, Mr. Langdon-Davies, the journalist, 
has been deputed to deal with these, that he is apt to convey the 
impression of a rather too hurried mugging-up. Thus, in his 
paragraph on anaesthesia on page ninety-six, he tells us that the 
American surgeon, Warren, who performed the first public major 
operation under an anaesthetic, in the modern sense of the word, 
was ‘‘originally inspired, it appears, by the horseplay of certain 
medical students, put a patient under ether and removed a tumour.”’ 
But it was surely not Warren, if indeed it was anybody else, who was 
so inspired, and he did not put the patient under ether. This was 
done by Morton, a dentist, who—as Mr. Langdon-Davies himself 
says in the next sentence—administered the anaesthetic. He then 
goes on to tell us that Morton *‘had a friend in London, a Mr. Bott, 
and to Bott came the story of the operation. Mr. Bott wasted no 
time. He conveyed the information to friends and on January Ist, 
1847, published a communication in the Lancet. On January 11th 
anaesthesia, perhaps the greatest single aid to surgery ever discovered, 
came to Westminster Hospital. Most ,of the other hospitals were 
as quick off the mark as the Westminster. . . .”’ 

But University College Hospital had in fact been quicker. Liston 
had done a major operation there under ether on December 2ist, 
1846. The responsible letter was from Professor Bigelow of Harvard 
to Dr. Foott of Gower Street. Bott—wasn’t it really Dorr?—in 
his letter to the Lancet of January, 1847, was trying, as Morton’s 
agent, to establish the patent rights in England that Morton was 
already endeavouring to secure for himself in America. Both letters 
are to be found in Professor Victor Robinson’s easily available 
Victory over Pain. Again, on page 231, Mr. Langdon-Davies refers 
to the *‘ National Health Act of 1916” and adds that ‘‘to be an 
honorary consultant at a hospital was by now a high honour, whil 
the minor posts attracted the very best of the younger men... .”’ 
But this had been true for at least thirty or forty years. Nor was 
1916 the date of the Act. The founder of the Lancet was Dr. Wakly, 
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not Dr. Wakely, page 164, and ‘‘Dr. (now Sir John) Hebb,’’ page 
255, unless I am happily mistaken, died ten years ago. 

In spite of such captions as ‘‘no thanks for Mr. Martin,”’ 
**Mr. Guthrie’s Swan Song,’’ and ‘*The Great 1942 Scandal’’—a 
trifle too suggestive, perhaps, of a popular illustrated weekly—when 
it comes to the actual history of the hospital, Mr. Langdon-Davies, 
the historian, is again in charge. And he has given us a fascinating 
story. From the coffee-house talks begun in 1716 between Henry 
Hoare, the banker, and three fellow philanthropists; from the little 
house in Petty France to the great buildings opened in 1939; from 
the institution, principally designed to serve the parishioners of 
St. Margaret’s, to the hospital—still in Westminster—famous all 
over the world, it was to be a long and up-hill journey. There were 
many mistakes, honestly recorded. There were inevitable quarrels 
between strong men, fighting for their own ideas, and from one of 
these—though it nearly wrecked the Westminster—St. George’s 
Hospital was born for the ultimate good. Reflected in the hospital 
minutes and records are the changing habits and modes of thought 
of contemporary London. And there were always the faithful 
wise, undauntedly following their star. The Westminster—and 
indeed every other hospital—may well be proud of them. 

H. H. BASHFORD. 


Fiction 
Recollection of a Journey. By R. C. Hutchinson. (Cassell. 15s.) 
Martha Quest. By Doris Lessing. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


The Dark Saviour. By Robert Harling. (Chatto and Windus. 


12s. 6d.) 
The Owner. By Inez Holden. 


A Cry of Children. By John Horne Burns. 
12s. 6d.) 

I wisu it were possible to praise more highly the novels of Mr. R. C. 
Hutchinson. I have read most of them and have always been 
impressed by their seriousness, their largeness of theme, their careful 
abundance, their affirmations of value. Mr. Hutchinson has 
undeniable power and a patent right-mindedness. And yet, and yet, 
the brave sentiment of his novels always seems to me more rhetorical 
than it should be, the strong situations are somehow inclined to be 
hollow, the distinguished style plasters a surprisingly commonplace 
habit of thought. Recollection of a Journey tells the story of a 
family of Polish nobility, the Kolbecks, of what they suffered in the 
war at German hands, and of their more appalling ordeal in the 
prison camps of Siberia and on their way to the Persian frontier to 
continue the struggle for Poland’s resurrection. Clearly a story of 
**epic’’ character, as was indeed a great deal of the historical 
experience it typifies, and as such very much after Mr. Hutchinson’s 
heart. He is restrained in gesture in describing the exaltations of 
Polish nationalist, Catholic and martial pride ; he makes a credible 
if not particularly vivid figure of Stefanie, the narrator of this journey 
to and from, in another writer’s words, the other side of the moon, 
who from a virtual outsider becomes the breath and being of the 
Kolbeck tradition ; and he is intelligent enough to leaven the worst 
horrors and Russian barbarities of the story with a pinch of normal 
humanity. All the same, although there are well contrived and some- 
times moving passages, the effect is, I fear, too often merely grandiose; 
as a writer Mr. Hutchinson, I suspect, is overmuch in love with the 
idea of suffering. There is far too much, incidentally, of this sort 
of thing :— 

** The masks by which our fellow-beings are hidden have such an 
air of reality that reality itself, when we chance upon it, may seem 
to be only another disguise ; but in the struggle of time and memory 
it is the counterfeit, I think, which perishes, leaving the man himself 
to stand out clear.’’ 

Miss Doris Lessing’s first novel, The Grass is Singing, was so well 
spoken of, as also was a volume of her short stories, that I looked 
forward to reading Martha Quest. A disappointing and rather 
tiresome book, alas. The explanatory detail of the South African 


(Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 
(Secker and Warburg. 


’ picture is probably accurate, but the picture itself is flat and unin- 


teresting. And Martha herself, brought up on a shabby farm, 
contending with the temptations of citylife and longing for more 
metropolitan and more soulful forms of culture than the Sports Club 
can provide, is just a little worse than uninteresting. Miss Lessing 
dotes altogether too much on a heroine who as an adolescent appears 
to be no more than a case of conceited bad manners and as a young 
woman shows little capacity for anything better. However, the 
novel is apparently meant to be the first of a series about her, and 
Martha may yet kindle interest or affection in one reader’s savage 


breast. 


-than game-preserving. 
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In Mr. Harling’s novel the dubious secrets of journalism of the 
piping hot variety go very well with riot and potential revolution in 
a Caribbean island under the spell of a messianic negro orator. 
This is a clever and lively piece of work, in which the serious issues of 
** colonialism *’ today are discussed shrewdly and fairly and always 
in the lightest tones. The story is told by the hard-boiled New York 
correspondent of a popular London daily, who is sent to the island 
to investigate the inadequacy of the local correspondent’s files on 
Hercules Smith, the spellbinder in question. Amusing reading all 
through, although (1) the dénouement is improbable in the extreme, 
(2) the hotted-up dialogue too soon becomes enervating, (3) the blonde 
and alcoholic Eve with the smell of printer’s ink in her nostrils and 
the dark, demure and Mona Lisa-ish Maria are one too many. 

The Owner is about a resentful companion-secretary of low birth 
named Charles Veneer who, assisted by an astonishing spate of deaths 
and a small murder, rose to be virtual master of Trehawk Castle 
until it became a lunatic asylum and he an inmate. The observation 
is accurate and without frills, but the narrative as a whole is of a 
curious and rather lifeless formality, more especially in passages of 
meditation which painfully labour the obvious. 

Mr. Burns a few years ago wrote a lurid novel about Naples and 
the American war-time occupation that attracted some notice here. 
The only reason I now mention A Cry of Children, which has an 
American setting, is that so lamentably cheap and nasty a piece of 
work is likely to contribute in a small way to the anti-American 
prejudice in this country which at the moment is so dangerous. 

R. D. CHARQUES. 


Poacher’s Progress 


Pastures New. By Ian Niall. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


JUSTIFICATION may doubtless be found for the title Pastures New, 
a volume succeeding Fresh Woods ; but to more literal minds Mr. 
Niall clearly means pastures old. His latest book is the autobio- 
graphy of his out-of-door life as a boy on and about his grandfather’s 
Northern farm. Such reminiscences have been very pleasingly 
recorded by the sons of Southern farmers. The first part of Mr. 
Street’s Farmer’s Glory, which concerns his father’s Wiltshire farm, 
is a masterpiece. Richard Jefferies, the son of a neighbouring 
farmer, began by writing of local keepers and poachers, who are 
often first-rate naturalists, and there are some (regarded as Philistines 
by Mr. Jefferies’ cult) who maintain that the books of his early 
unregenerate days, especially The Gamekeeper at Home, are his best. 
Mr. Niall has this likeness—the only one—to Jefferies that his tale 
is inseparable from the gun which had more to do with poaching 
He says with honest gusto: ‘*I poached as 
far and as fast as my legs could carry me.’’ This was in the gener- 
ously brief interval between the end of harvest and the return to 
school. 

Frankly there is too much of the gun throughout this most original 
record, and the gun as used by the poacher. The author crawls 
and wriggles up to grouse, hares or golden plover ; and starlings 
or an owl are shot if they seem a nuisance. One quaint contradiction 
in sentiment is a little hard to explain. The killing of four or five 
golden plover at a shot is recorded with delight, but shame, if not 
pity, succeeded the shooting of a corn-crake, a bird frequently seen 
at that date in this September bag of partridges and regarded by the 
gourmets as the best of table-birds. The excellence of poachers and 
such as naturalists is due largely to the fact that they are by compulsion 
observers before all else of behaviour ; and Mr. Niall possesses this 
gift in the highest measure. Such incidents as the hunting of a pack 
of weasels along a hedgerow are delightfully told ; and none of the 
ways of a rat in the stackyard or rabbits by their burrows are hidden 
from him. Sometimes with pretty imagination he sees his birds 
from the points of view of both hawk and ground-vermin. One 
might almost say that this poacher noted the behaviour of the 
country itself. 

Every countryman knows that the fields all have names. It is a 
subject of permanent regret to this reviewer that he did not discover 
before an address was registered that the field in which he built him- 
self a house was called ‘‘ Coneywick.’’ How glorious the word 
would have looked on the top of notepaper! The fields about Mr. 
Niall’s grandfather’s farm have more than names. . They have 
individuality. They live again, especially ‘* ‘ the Wee Field ’ which 
was my playground. It had everything a child could desire.’’ 
Here, too, it is sad to say, he learned and practised (under his 
grandmother’s approving eye !) the art of setting a snare. There is 
some evidence that this born poacher has come, like many sports- 
men, to prefer the rod to the gun; and if he has not, in the 
Jefferies’ vein, surrendered sport for mysticism, come to prefer 
observation to any form of destruction. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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Will you help those 
who suffer for conscience 


sake in South Africa? 


Many South Africans are willingly suffering imprisonment, as they 
feel that this is their only channel of protest against laws of rigid 
racial discrimination. 5,000 have already been through the Courts. 
This means that families and dependants are often left without 
support, and already many are in urgent need. 

Christian Action is organising a campaign to raise funds for the 
relief of suffering which results from the passive resistance movement. 
A committee in South Africa will administer the fund at that end, 
according to need, and without regard to the race, religion or politics 
of the recipient. (If resources permit it would also assist in work for 
the improvement of racial relations). 





Please give generously 





Canon L. John Collins 
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Capital Security 








Since its incorporation in 1882, The Church of England Building 
Society has maintained its stability unshaken. Today it affords 
an excellent medium for the prudent investor who seeks, above 
all, security of capital, yet desires a reasonable and consistent 
return. The Society’s fully-paid £25 shares are not subject to 
stock market fluctuations. They are withdrawable in full at face- 
value on agreed notice being given. The substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured upon carefully valued 
properties in many parts of the country. This ‘spread-over’ of 
mortgages enhances the already solid security enjoyed by 
investors and depositors. Interest is calculated from the date of 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


A riRM pound in the foreign exchange 
mar«et, reinforced on the domestic front 
by the Chancellor’s hint of the possibility 
of some modest reduction in taxation next 
April, is helping on the recovery in gilt- 
eciged prices. If it were not for the threat 
to our external stability of falling exports 
and to our internal finances of the growing 
excess of Government expenditure over 
revenue one could predict that the rise 
would continue. As things are, I think it 
would be wiser to look for a firm rather 
than a strong gilt-edged market and in the 
equity field the need for discrimination is 
as great as ever. 


Courtaulds Interim Surprise 

If the industrial market has failed to 
achieve any noteworthy rise, it has not 
been for lack of encouraging dividend 
announcements. While on the one hand 
Mr. Leonard Lord has been sounding an 
alarm about the prospects of the motor 
manufacturing trade, there have been a 
number of dividend decisions calculated to 
raise modest hopes that in those branches of 
industry about whose prospects investors 
have been most doubtful the worst may 
have been seen. Few people can have 
expected after the warning note sounded by 
the board of Courtaulds that this leader of 
the rayon trade would maintain its interim 
on account of the year ending March 3lst 
next at 5 per cent. on the £24 million of 
Ordinary stock. This decision, taken on the 
basis of the trading results for the half-year 
to September 30th and also immediate 
trading prospects, seems to me to be dis- 
tinctly reassuring. Admittedly, the board 
emphasise that the announcement does not 
carry with it any implication with regard to 
the final dividend, which will be decided 
when the complete accounts for the year 
are available, but it obviously does imply 
that the board’s worst fears have not been 
realised and that there is at least a reasonable 
chance that the total for the year will be 
maintained at last year’s level of 11} per 
cent. Following the announcement, Cour- 
taulds’ £1 Ordinary units have improved to 
36s., a level at which they are yielding about 
6 per cent. 


Marks and Spencer Decision 

The same sort of reassurance comes from 
the board of Marks and Spencer, the chain 
store proprietors, who announce an interim 
of 15 per cent. on an Ordinary capital 
which has been doubled by 100 per cent. 
scrip bonus. In maintaining the interim 
at the same rate on a doubled capital the 
directors emphasise that their decision has 
been taken with the object of providing a 
more equal division between interim and 
final dividends and must not be taken as 
indicating any change in the total, but share- 
holders will keep in mind that last year’s 
total distribution of 80 per cent. was amply 
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capital seems to me to carry with it at least 
a probability that something more than one- 
half of the old 80 per cent. rate will be 
forthcoming. This sort of assumption is 
doubtless responsible for the firmness of 
Marks and Spencer 5s. ** A ’’ Ordinaries 
around 45s. At this price the yield on a 
40 per cent. rate, which would be the exact 
equivalent of the previous 80 per cent., 
would be just under 44 per cent. If, as 
seems by no means unlikely, the rate is put 
up to 50 per cent. the return would be as 
high as 5} per cent. In the light of the 
interim decision holders will, in my view, 
be unwise to sell. 


Hawthorn Leslie Dividend 

The 10s. Ordinary units of R. & W. Haw- 
thorn Leslie, the Newcastle-on-Tyne ship- 
builders and engineers, are well known to 
investors as one of the soundest equities 
in that particular field of industry. The latest 
results help to reinforce this favourable 
view. For the year to June 30th trading 
and other profits have risen by £229,000 
to a new peak of £830,000, and although 
taxation has called for £160,000 more at 
the depressingly large sum of £442, 
including a charge for Excess Profits Levy 
of unstated amount, the directors have 
raised the Ordinary dividend from 12 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. The higher payment 
is amply covered and is consistent with the 
raising of the transfer to general reserve 
from £140,000 to £180,000. There is 
nothing in the report which gives 
investors much guidance as to the 
course of trading in the past year, 
or the outlook for the future, but 
it is safe to assume from the board’s 
decision to raise the dividend that the group 
has a healthy order-book. Increased steel 
supplies will also help to reduce costs and 
speed up deliveries. Following the satisfac- 
tory results, Hawthorn Leslie 10s. Ordinaries 
have improved to 23s., at which they yield 
about 6} per cent. In the light of the 
company’s past achievements, its strong 
finances and promising earnings outlook, 
the shares can be regarded as a first-class 
shipbuilding investment. 


‘* Emmies *’ Profits Fall 

When they made their ** rights’’ issue at 
the beginning of this year the directors of 
Electric and Musical Industries warned 
shareholders that they must not expect 
earnings to be maintained at recent peak 
levels. They also forecast, however, that it 
should be possible to maintain the 12 per 
cent. dividend on the larger capital ranking. 
Both these forecasts are now fulfilled. The 
company’s preliminary statement for the 
year to June 30th shows that combined 
trading profits of the subsidiaries operating 
in the United Kingdom and British over- 
seas territories fell from £1,995,000 to 
£1,542,000, or by a little over 22 per cent. 
Net profit is down from £663,000 to 
£402,000. The total income of the group 
has been helped considerably by better 
results from the foreign domiciled subsi- 
diaries, which have provided dividends of 
£140,000, against £89,000, and whose net 
profits have risen from £283,000 to £467,000. 
The 12 per cent. dividend on the parent 
company’s Ordinary capital appears to be 
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covered nearly twice over, and in judging 
the outlook one must take account of the 
recent signs of some revival in the radio 
trade and the company’s potentialities in the 
defence field. The 10s. Ordinaries now 
standing around 14s. 6d. offer a yield of not 
far short of 8 per cent. Although they are 
speculative, they do not look to be to me 
over-valued. 


Allied Bakeries Expansion 

In the face of keen competition and rising 
costs Allied Bakeries, the £15 million group 
of which Mr. W. Garfield Weston is chair- 
man, has done well to increase its operating 
profits from £3,732,044 to £4,366,533. This 
seems to me a creditable achievement even 
allowing for the fact that during the year 
the group continued its expansion policy 
and acquired new businesses. This is 
reflected in the balance-sheet in a rise of 
over £900,000 to £3,409,925 in stocks and a 
jump in total assets of over £2 million to 
£15,256,056. Cash is down by nearly 
£200,000 to £396,312 and unsecured bank 
advances have jumped by over £900,000 to 
£1,590,871. One is tempted to the conclusion 
that the time cannot be far off when the 
company will seek to replace some of these 
temporary borrowings by more permanent 
capital. It is doubtless also the need to 
conserve resources that has dictated the 
company’s distribution policy, the Ordinary 
dividend being merely maintained at 30 per 
cent. although it is covered by a very large 
margin of earnings. Quoted around 30s. 
Allied Bakeries Ss. Ordinaries are priced to 
yield about 5 per cent. Having in mind the 
possibility of a new issue to raise fresh 
working capital, I regard the shares as fully 
valued for the time being. 


Richard Crittall Recovery 

Under the capable direction of Mr. 
Geoffrey Eley, Richard Crittall & Co., 
the heating and ventilating engineers, are 
now making a strong recovery after the 
drastic reorganisation of 1949. On the 
strength of a further increase in earnings, 
dividends on the £350,000 of reorganised 
Ordinary capital are being resumed with 
10 per cent., a payment which is well within 
the available net profits. Trading profits for 
the year to June 30th have improved from 
£23,246 to £63,351, and profit, after tax, is 
up from £16,933 to £47,867. While the 
Ordinary dividend calls for only £18,375 net, 
£50,000 is put to general reserve. In his 
Statement Mr. Eley sets on record several 
favourable developments. One is that the 
turnover of the original group of companies 
rose during the year by over 60 per cent. 
and that the orders necessary to support this 
increased level of activity have been booked. 
He also discloses that surplus liquid resources 
have been applied in acquiring the share 
capital of Z. D. Berry & Sons, an old- 
established firm of heating and ventilating 
contractors. The one item in the accounts 
which may cause shareholders some slight 
disappointment is the emergence of a bank 
overdraft of £33,762. Naturally, this reflects 
the pressure of increased work on cash 
resources, but it also points to the possibility 
that new capital may have to be raised at 
some later stage. Meantime, however, 
Richard Crittall Is. Ordinaries, quoted 
around Is. 9d. to yield about 5} per cent. 
on a well-covered dividend, do not look dear 
as a long-term holding for gradual apprecia- 
tion. There is always the chance of a 
merger with a larger undertaking. 


—_~— or” 
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{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of thes first correct | 
week, November 11th, addressed Crossword, 
.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first = 
» and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. i 
and none can be accepted from 





solution opened after noon on Tuesday 


must be on the form below, 

















emperor wrote plays 


keepers than hebieual drinkers. 


This should enable one to sce to cat. | 
Of course the crew so called him shrjne of my dead Saint, 
A suggestion of woolly plunder. 
first turn a word of much virtue 
Her aim is in the wrong direction. 
A permanent wave 


. for your love to her lead — in 


vat . : A signal example of the palindrome 
Noise apostrophized divinely. — = 2 eo —_ 


Total confusion about a hundred. (6.) 
Get off before the scene changes. 


Having nobody to prompt you ? Crossword No. 7oo 





Don Ferolo might suitably 
° > 


that looks on Isley 





Tennyson's garden of girls 
Affirmative divided by half an author 


There is a deal to write in this game 
G) 


“Some are thinkin’ 








Solution on November 14 


The winner of Crossword No. W. W. CouLTAs, 


Field House, Fleet, Hants. 





Teo ee i must YANCER PATIENT 
- o 


Rewer, “Appeal G.7 7, 47, Victoria St., 


oe Secretaries. 
Br ae 3d.- i 
6. 


Raccetr, Genealogists and 





AN GIN TRAPS which torture 
particulars of eleven other 


humane ways of killing rabbits. ONTACT LENSES.—Wear 


lenses while i bay 
or swollen heads from snares. 
for Fur Crusade leaflets telling how te kai 
domestic animals and Poultry; 
i humanely obtained -—} 


r to avoid a curtailment of its 
re 





non wealth—end many more all 





lich Pairbridge provides. The 

, —so will You please send 

RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 

; nid costs to prepare and send 

THE hr ela 
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| ANDWRITING analysis. State age, 
} Write 50 words. S.a.e. 5s.—Box 541C. 
| JF_YOU PAINT FLOWERS earn £'s at 
ome designing machine-printed tex- 
Postal Tuition and Sales Service. 
* D.R.,” Textile Studios, 352a, 
Station Road, Harrow. 
TALY. Fully qualified female Secretary 
required British firm Milan. Extensive 
experience in Commerce. Essential short- 
| hand-typing, 100/80 w.p.m. rt Ist Dec. 
interview London 10th-15th Nov. Per- 
j manent employment. Standard local rates 
| of pay.—Box 540C. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms 
—Dovctas Jicsaw Lisrary (S), 
Manchester. 
OSS OF HAIR 
4 be completely concealed. 
| ladies’ and gentlemen's natu 
ings. Full range of models stocked to 
facilitate selection. Exclusive workman- 
ship.—M. Masser Lrp., 9, Denmark Street. 
London, W.C.2. 
.| TAMMER or NERVOUS ‘STOP ” 
2 Remedied by Psychological Processes 
Weekly Postal Tuition. Write for Booklet 
Mr. Cartes Setyrmovr, ‘‘ Verba,"’ 69, 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot. Eng. Tel.: 1735. 
YNITARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphiets and 
information on rec. of stamp.—Rev. 
Goqauoms Barker, B.D.; 14, Gordon Sq., 


ROAD ACCIDENT in 7 





Speciality of 
ral hair cover- 





nvolves a dog 


Train your dog and keep him alive 
| Learn how Write tor Correspondence 
Course Prospectus » (CS), Narionar 


t 
| Cantne Derence Leacve, 10, Seymour Street, 


| | London, Ww. 1. 


STLEY’S, of JERMYN STREET (109), 
London, 58.W.!. Pipe specialists 
Pire Repairs (any make). Meerschaum 


pipes, old or new. purchased 








ILLY BUNTER Tuck Boxes. Full of 
good cheer, specially prepared for 

| that mn imp at Boarding School, boy 

| or girl. Enoice of three sizes. Particu- 

| lars contents and prices. Grays Mail 
Order. partment, St. Johns, Worcester. 


| OSTUMES and COATS made from ladies’ 
} / own materials. Alterations and Turn- 
‘ing a speciality.-Eomcnps, 31, Brooke 
| Street. Holborn, E.C.1. HOL. 1637 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
| linings, frames, &c. Post or call for 
| estimate.—REmaKE Hanpsacs Co., 1834, 
| Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp Place), 
turnings from Harrods. 


LITERARY 

i MERICAN MAGAZINES by 

14 postal subscription. National . 
| Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life ,(Int.), 57s. 6d.; 
Popular Mechanics, 32s. rr Photo- 
graphy, 36s. Complete * Pri List free. 
Tuomas & Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool. 

{ UTHORS' MSS. by 
invited, 


, | three 


yearly 





script typist 
ck service.- 
8. Halifax Pi., Leeds, 12. 
IGGER PAPERS on the way! Learn 
| to write without delay. If you want 
| to make it pay, write or ‘phone the LSJ 
| Prospectus pt. Lonpon ScHoot oF 
! JouRNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, 
!W.C.1. MUS 4574. 
ICTION WRITING.- 
{ tutors. Students’ - 
markets. Write for testimonials; 
correspondence, tuition, beginners and ad- 
| yanced.—Prospectus, Dept. C.23, 
| Institute oF Fiction- WritInc SCIENCE, m 
| Kegent House, Regent Street, 


“2. 
| Enquiries 
|} Marcuerite WALLIs, 


London, W.1 
J EAN McDOUGALL for typing: 24- hour 
| da Kensington 


uplicating translations.——31, 
Church 8t., London, W.8. WEStern 5809. 
ITERARY TYPING. Est 10 yrs. 
1,000. Carbon copies 6d., quality work. 
—Jennincs, 55, Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 
Lia work undertaken. MSS. 2s. 
per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt 
work. — Nancy McFariane, 96, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
N ORE intimate than Sartre's 
4 macy" is the theme of 
talented novel *‘ The Hunt.’’—P. 
| Old Brompton Road, S.W.7 
ESEARCH COPYIST work wanted by 


** Inti- 
Carrier's 
Owen, 50, 


young man, ee daily in 
TELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15, Strand, | 


; London area.—Box 

| 

i W.C.2. All office staff, perm. & temp. 

| Typing on Dupg., Trans.—WHI. 3501. 

: | D'Recine PHICAL LIBRARY.—Books on 
Re-incarnation, Yoee. Philosophy. Pub- 


lic Lectures.—Apply pt. S. 50, Gloucester | 
| Place, London, -l. : 
y 7 ANTED.— “Stories and articles for 
American Journals.—Donato Cnraic, 
| Holycross, Thurles. 
i¥ YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet. — Te Recent INSTITUTE | 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
PPLES. Pirst quality graded Coxes 


Orange Pippins, 25 Ibs. for 40s. Bramley 
Seedling ‘Cooking Apples tor winter a « 


40 Ibs. for 35s. Ail carriage paid.—M 
Sroppart, Frome Manor, Bishop's Frome, 
Nr. Worcester 
SHLEY COURTENAY'’S ‘Let's Halt 
Awhile,”’ a descriptive account of some 
600 personally inspected Hotels in Britain 


from your bookseller 


and Ireland. 48s. 6d. 
58, St. James's Street, 


or from (Dept. S), 6 
London, §& 1 


YYHRISTMAS CARDS that are different ! 
/ Original wood engravings and colour 
| prints, &« Tur CocKLanns Press, Burford, 
ya Approval post free U.K. Prices | 


from 
IE- aSTAMPE D Initial 
50 sheets, 40 et 

15s. —* PRIntcr' : 

Downend, Erist-l 


age rng 1 Box 
8s . 











sex. | 


salers for over half a century. 


Wilmslow, | 


Partial or complete, can | 


London | 
-We are specialist 
work a in all | 

individual { 


BRirisH | 


2s. per | 


Marine | 
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AVE 10s. in the £1. Buy your un- 
rationed tea in Bulk. 5 Ib. Pure 
Indian Tea for 12s. 6d., post paid. Send 


Co., Billiter Bidgs., London, E.C.3, whole- 


to measure, all 
corduroy 16 guineas, 
also exquisite velvets from 25 guineas, 
ideal gifts for Christmas. Order early.— 

Nicott & Co. Srenakers since 1840), 
66, Jermyn St., S.W 
YOUTH AFRICAN 


SMOKING JACKETS 
+ colours velvet 


Sliced Oranges in 


b sugar syrup (no pips). Try them for 
breakfast instead of grape fruit. 16-oz., 
12 tins 18s. case containing 48 tins 
60s. All_ carriage paid.—Eimeen's, The 
House of Quality, Bath. 

SHOPPING BY POST | 
ERNIA (RUPTURE). Send ,p.c. for 
details of the new “ Airlift ’’ support 

for men and women.—Berastey’s, Dept. 154, 


4, Cork Street, London, W.1. 
OW COST, good material, fine furniture 
4 in variety: all in Phoenix Gallery 
bookcases. Call and see them at 38, William 
IV Street, Charing Cross, or write for 
illustrated bookcase leaflets, M4. 
Ny EW IRISH LINEN Lengths. 1. Natural 
4% Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 im. each 17s. 6d. 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 22s. 2. White. 
(a) 6 yds 4 in. each 19s. (b) 6 yds. x 
1 25s. New White Cotton Lengths 
x 36 in. 








yds. each i4s. 6d. Post and 
Packing 1s. Satisfaction or money back.— 
H. Conway 


i Lrpo. (Dept. 454), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 

.YLON PARACHUTES. Each panel 
—+% 36 in. x 150 in. 3 in. at top. (a) Peach, 
Nil Green, Rose or Light Blue, 2 panels, 
19s.; 4 panels, 36s. 6d.; panels, 70s. 
(b) White, 2 panels, 2is.; 4 eae. 40s.; 
8 panels, 77s. 6d. Post and Packing 1s. 
Satisfaction or money back.—H. Conway, 
Lrp. (Dept. 281), 1, Stoke Newington Road. 


London, N.16. 
URE GREASEPROOF. 480 Sheets 
aid.—PRATTEN 


15 x 20 for 20s. Post 
Kingswood 


Dp: 
Paper Merchants, 
6G TRAIGHT JANE" Self-Wringing Mop 
\ a twist of wrist and 
wrung. No wet 
special pail. 24s. 
Jane ”’ Mops Lrp., Charlton, S.E.7. 
INNED FRUITS, Meats, Lobster, etc., 
oo List on application.—Box 
o4ae 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
- TRAINING at Sr. Gopric’s Secre- 


Tariat «Cotrece, 2, Arkwright Road 
London, N.W.3. (HAM. 5986.) sident 
and day students. Special arrangements 
for graguates. a ve appointments 
department. Apply to THe Vpee-Suaneares., 
J. W. Loveridge, MA. (Cantab.) 








MEDICI 


CARDS AND 
CALENDARS 


Discriminating people choose 
Medici cards and calendars. 
These colour reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 
display the finest in taste 
and craftsmanship at prices 
ranging from 24d. to 2/6. 
See them at your local art 
dealer’s or stationer’s or 
visit the Medici Galleries. 





SHOPPING BY POST 
Write for catalogue toThe Medici 
Society. Ltd., Box H, 34-38 
Pentonville Rd., London, N.1. 














THE MEDICI GA 
7 Grafton 
30 Thu oe 
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ey SCHOOL, guires Music Assistant in Man- 
shire 


and | stimulati ion of musical talent and pro- 
ion of _mus ical programmes of all LL 


t ex =©£Recommended by 


rhOT 


Ashley Courtenay 





and maintaining index 


of regional art _ and choirs. —A HALL- MARK OF RELIABILITY 


w hatever the purpose, 
recommended "hotel. 





which describes some 600 of my 
y recommended hotels 
St. James's Street, London, S.W.1,. FP 


E SIDMOUTH. V \cTORIA BOss Facing 





a XPER T Postal Tuiti 









to MeTrRopoLiTan COLLEGE 


call 30 Queen Victoria St offers peacefulness 








AYPAIR SEC RETARIAL COLLEGE, 57 


‘Most Cc maprehensive 
} High-Grade Secretarial 





y § annual increments medical baths and 


APPOINTMENTS OPrricer, > HOTEL IMPERIAL. 
Encl aes al r-conditioned sun-deck; Games 
S.» . icant pleone enclose stamped addressed 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
2, Wolsey Hall, Oxford ¢ se, 4 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- suites and flatiets avauable. 

Caristmas Programme. 


F . _COMPLEAT ANGLER 
31 miles from London, 

7 Thames’s most beautiful 
Centre for Winds ., 
for Stratford-on-Avon 
Exceptional ‘avala one service. 


shortly require Programme 
e Assistant for Chinese Section 


in Chinese and reading at micro- | 
yu and preferably also 


¥ anual VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 


Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appii- 
translation and essay 
Warm, a 


she, or the employment, Salary £710 with poceeene of | 


the provisions of the Notification of Vacan ao Broadcasting - : of 

TRUST HOU? eS LIMITED 
. For PENZ ance. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A Christ- 

include preparation and edit- > stamped addressed envelope. cht. 2} 

timing programmes and real seasonable 

charge of speakers and artists 3 , 

Service Commissioners 


ood microphone voice, ten established posts by 


ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRACK 
HOTEL, for holidays or winter residence. 
Good food, reali comfort and cheerful 
service. 10 mins. walk from town centre, 
in a unique position overlooking the —_ 
Licensed. Cocktail Lounge. Tel.; 19 


SIDMOUTH, Devon. ROYAL GLEN 
HOTEL In sunny seclusion 100 yards 
from the Sea, this one-time ROYAL 
RESIDENCE wi a _appeal to all who seek 
winter warmth, comfort and good cater- 
ing. Under the pe Ts¢ n - direction of Mrs. 
J. Martin Tel 


the sea. Open all the Food you will 
enjoy. Breakfast in bed. Teleph one ane 
» by - 







actively fturnist room a 
superb bed. Servic ri a smile. Come 
and be spoilt ! 951 


TU NBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South i > Sun. 400 ft. up in 65 
Acres of Pa ark 30 miles from Lon- 
don and the Pully licensed. First 
class cuisine. Li ‘ 

Bal lroom. Free G If on own sporting 9- 
hole course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines). 











TORQUAY 
GRAND HOTEL 


For a ‘ Riviera’ Winter. No sea or 
air sickness, no foreign customs or 
currency. Warmth, a sunny bedroom, 
bathroom or suite can be yours at 
very reasonable terms. Write S. R 
Paul. Tel. 2234. 








WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 


Stay in warmth and comfort in one of 
Britain's best-run Country Hotels, only 
30 minutes from London's West End 
Sporting Golf Course, Tennis, Squash, 
Dancing, Billiards—all free to resi- 
dents. 60 acres grounds. 150 rooms 
(many with private bath):  seilf- 
contained suites. Moderate inclusive 
terms. Broc me ire with pleasure. Tel.: 
Weybridge 90 




















5 tte MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, 
refers good Honours on English —- 
fo en Beng lif Architecture “Great 
or Corporate Membership of a pro- 
iss HeLen’ Lowen- 
candidate appointed aL, 23). 
EFEVRE .GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
_- group of fine French Paintings. 


10-1 
GROUP EXHIBITION, 
Burlington Galleries, 


: Details and applica | 
higher any time after S 
reaching requisite stan- “Burlington “Gardens, 


» Broadcasting House, London, ay pplic ation ‘fo rms must be received by 


stamped addressed envelope. 


Exhibition since 1820 
bay Gallery s Rodin Group Appeal. | 





| ERSEYSIDE ARTISTS from the San- 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- 
TI B. 


’st. 
ITH SERVICE Open vai Zina Nov. 
EVISED ADVERTISEMENT 
: PF FULL-TI} 


Lrnaire, 3 Litchfield ‘st. ; 
OLAND, BROWSE ‘and, DELBANCO, er 


|} meets in its own premises 
practical i of 
-—. preference , *~ Will be given by Ralph Wightman, 
sed Certificate of Manyiesone Pvsiic Lasragies, 
ni er : nor 
accordance with ie Part me Arce an Mandan, Hovember Sra, at 
ee 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. The Stamp 
/ Memorial Lecture entitled “ 
the Modern World,” 


Forms of eogmenten *with full particr pore 
id Professor John H. Williams 


s, and should be return “~" . 

days of the appearance without Ticket.—James Henversow, Academic 
trar 

) HITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. “Look- 

: an exhibition of realist 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
}DUCATED WOMEN, 


— Ha lite 
a 


a 
POPPY ve. camry 
DAY 


BRITISH LEGION, HAIG’S FUND 
PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1t 
(Regivtered under the Wer Cherities Act (940) 


Sreruen’s SecRerariat, > 
0606. No charge to staff. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES | 


Eddington Memorial Lecture | 


FERGUSON . Violin a Piano Sonata 
‘Works by Bech. , Mozart, F 
. ‘Toaaem & Dasma Lr., 
y.1. 









“HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
J INTER SPORTS in &w 


This space has been generously 








23, 1896. Published by Tue 
Subscription Rate to 





A& ys escorted party will leave Lon- 
y Air on Dec. 20th for a 15 
day Seivate Xmas House Party in Majorca 


and Ibiza Only 7 hours travelling to 
reach Winter Sunshine and bathing on 
Xmas Day! All tne usual festivities in 
approved English style set amidst the 


beauty of the Mediterranean. 72 guineas 

V Form £15. Write for detailed booklet 
to the Connoisseurs Travel Club Regd.— 
Box 535C 


ACCOMMODATION 

lV ELL FURNISHED country cottage, 35 

miles London 2 gms. per week.— 
Box 539C. 
Wy SST WARD HO! N. Devon + let 

furnished attractive house, 3 re 6 
bedrooms. Near sea and R.N.D. Golf Ciub. 
Garage (2). For 2 years (owner requiring it 
each August and September) or for 9 months 
from now.—Mrs. Payne Cook, 78, Clarence 

d, Windsor, Berks 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
ESIGNERS, married couple, no child- 
ren, need flat or cottage, etc., in 

reach of Twickenham FPurn. or unfurn., 

mod, rent.—Box ic 


HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 


BERPORTH. Warmth and comfort dur- 
ing winter offered at attractive small 
guest house on the Cardiganshire coast. 
Mild climate, beautiful country. Reduced 
terms for long stay. Write to Miss Batiasp, 
Pen-y-Graig 
At LEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge 
Hotel. Cent. htg. Billiards. Library. 
Pishing, Golf, Lakes. Good food. Perm. resi- 
dents special rates. A.A., R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 
OURNEMOUTH. — Connaught Court 
Hotel.—-33 rooms. One acre grounds. 
Every comfort and superlative food. Te mite 
2is. day, 6 gns. weekly, inclusive. Tel.: 1944. 
LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, ger 
HOLE, PENZANCE. If seeki 
restful hotel for relaxation and comfort, 
with excellent library and good sea fishi 
old world Cornish cove, we can confi- 
dently meet your reguirements Write 
Masor Bryant for particulars. 
XFORD. Paying guests welcome; large 
Country House, 8 miles from Oxford; 
bus route. Beautiful gardens and farmery. 
Bett, The Manor House, Gt. Milton, Oxford. 
INTER IS WARMER at Parringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
A country: house set amid a lovely wooded 
estate bordering the sea. Log fires, central 
heating. Garage. A.A. and R.A.C. apptd. 
Details from the ~ o Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, I.o.W. "Phone: 312. 
yj INTER RESIDENCE in Ideal Climate. 
Supreme comfort and catering in 
select sea-front Hotel.—Winnsor Hore. 
Weston-super-Mare 


Spectator Lrp., at its Offices. 99 Gower St., 
any a@dress in the World: 35s. per annum. 
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1id.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—-F riday, 
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